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HERALD OF HEALTH, 


$2 a year. Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. and a copy 
i on, 


Laight St., New York. 


THE 
FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Wik sew everything needed in a family from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 


°° | ir DOES MORE WORK, 


MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK 
Than any other Machine. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 








ENOCH An's 
: SONS’ 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
used for general house cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores, 


ington St., N, Y. 


SAPOLIO 


For General Household Purposes. 
re eee oe 


fit Wwasn- 


Wholesale, 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL, 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 18 USED 
FAMILIES. OLL HOUSE 


OF CHARLES PRATT, 
Established 1770. ie Pulton St, 8. Y. 


IFLES, Shot- Revolvers, Gun Material 
Write for Price List, to GREAT WESTERN 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Ke- 


WARRANTED 
IN OVER 160, 





volvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. | 





It has the delicate end rofreshing | 


fragrance of genuine Farina 
Cologne Water, and is 
indispensable to 


Aeeg PR 
the Toilet of ~~ 
every Lady or Gen- 
tleman. Sold by Druggists . 
and Deslers in PERFUMERY. ~ 


66 99 
THE ~MANSARD. 
This new and elegant style of the LADD PATEN? 
STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE for Ameri- 
can movements, recently invented by us, is now in 
market, and for sale by Jewelers and Watchmakers 
generally, from whom may also be procured our 
regular (or dome) and flat-bevel atyies in Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s sizes. Descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 
J. A. BROWN & CO. 
1] Maiden Lane, New York, 
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THEA-NECTAR 


aIS A PURE BLACK TEA 
with the Green Tea Flacor. 
Warranted to suit all tastes. For 
sale everywhere. And for sale 
wholesale only by the Great 
ATLantic & Pactric Tea Co., 
8 Church 8t., New York. P.O. 
Box 5506. Send for Thea- 
Nectar Circular. ; 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES. A sure relief for 
ASTHMA. Price 40c. by mail. Srowxit, & Co. 
Charlestown, Mass 


OPTUM BATRRScoth Zine to be 


dress T. E CLARKE, M.D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


| OT 
s 
iM 


A new edition of the Patent Laws. with official rules 
| for proceeding before the Patent office, ete., including 
Census for 1870, complete. Itshows the population by 
counties of all the States and Territories, and popula- 
tion of cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. Important to 
every patentee who has rights to sell. It cnables him 
to calculate the value of territory, by the population. 
Price, bound, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Address 
MUNN & CO., 
Publishers Sctextiric American, 
New York City, 


Sweet Sixteen. If you wish to look young, as 
well as beautiful, use Hagan’s Magnolia Balm upon 
your face, neck and hands, and Lyon’s Celebrated 
Kathairon upon your hair. The Balm makes your 
complexion natural, transparent and lively. It re- 
moves Freckles, Pimples, Moth-patches, &c., and 
instead of a red rustic face, you have the marble 
| purity of a city belle. It gives to middle age the 
bloom of youth. Add to this a luxuriant head of 
| hair, produced by Lyon’s Kathairon, and a lady has 
done her happiest thing in the way of adornment. 
| It is the best Dressing in the world, and prevent 
| he hair from falling out and turning gray. Sold 
| by all Druggists. 
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THE TURN OF THE YEAR, ETC. 


THE TURN OF THE YEAR. Iv. 


L Blow on me, wind, from west and south; 
Sweet summer-spirit, blow! 

Come like a kiss from dear child’s mouth, 
Who knows not what I know. 


A GENTLE wind of western birth, 
From some far summer sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 
The earth’s perfection cometh soon ; 
The sun is low; the paths are wet, Ours lingereth alway, - 
And dance with frolic hail : We have a spring-time, have a moon, 
The trees, whose spring-time is not yet, No sunny summer-day. 
Swing sighing in the gale. 
Rose-sprinkled eve, gold-branded morn, 
May still poor Nature’s sighs; 
*To us a higher hope is born — 
We rest in that we rise. 


Young gleams of sunshine peep and play; 
Thick vapors crowd between; 

*Tis strange that on a coming day 
The earth will all be green. 


The north wind blows, and blasts and raves, But at the last a sapphire day 
And flaps his snowy wing : All over us will bow; 
Back! toss thy bergs on arctic waves, And man’s heart, full of sunlight, say, 
Thou canst not stay our spring. ** Lord, *tis thy summer now.”’ 
George Macdonald. 
II. 


Up comes the primrose, wondering; 
The snowdrop droopeth by; 

The holy spirit of the spring 
Is working silently. From The San Francisco Times. 

THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

Sweet-breathing odors gently wile ; 
Earth's other children out; Bes1vk the toilsome way 

On nature’s face a hopeful smile Lonely and dark, by fruits and flowers unblest, 
Is flickering about. Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 

Longing in vain for rest. 


When earth lay hard, unlovely, dull, 
And life within her slept, An angel softly walks, 

Above her heaven grew beautiful, With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly 
And forth her beauty crept; down, 

The while, from withered leaves and flowerless 


And though tears fall, as fall they will, stalks, . 

Smiles wander into sighs, She weaves my fitting crown. 
Yet if the sun keep shining still, 

Her perfect day will rise. A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance, true and tried, 

Til. Of suffering meekly borne rests on her face — 

The sky is smiling over me, So pure, so glorified. 

Hath smiled away the frost, 
Clothed with young green the patient lea, 


With buds the woods embossed. And when my fainting heart 


Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate, 
Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part 
The trees yet shut not out the sky, "Whispering softly, 1 Weitl?™ : 
It sees clown to the flowers; - 
They lift their beauty fearlessly, ; 
They hide in leafy bowers. ‘* Patience! ’’ she sweetly saith — 
‘‘ The Father’s mercies never come too late; 
Gird thee with patient strength and trusting 
faith, 
And firm endurance — wait! ” 


This day is yours, sweet, birds; sing on; 
The cold is all forgot; 

Ye had a dream, but it is gone; 
Pain that is past, is not. 

Angel, behold I wait! 

Joy that was past, is come again; Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s 
And if the summer brings hours, 

New care, it is a loving pain, Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 
That broods instead of sings. And change the thorns to flowers. 
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From The Westminster Review | books. And when we look at their hand- 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE.®* writing, and observe the minute care with 
A THOUSAND years ago complaint was | Which they formed every letter, and the 
made that learning was diminishing in! pains they bestowed on their work, and 
England. Before that time wise men were | then consider the time required to complete 
plentiful throughout the country; kings | the transcript of one book of the Bible, of 
and ministers prospered in peace and in | ne story or legend of one life of a saint, we 
war: the sacred orders were zealous in , Shall find that there is better reason to 
learning and teaching, and foreigners came | bless them for having done so much 
hither in search of instruction. But times | than there is to complain that they did so 
changed. When Alfred drew this picture j little. Nameless, except to the brothers 
of what England had been, the decay had | of their religious house, unknown in their 
become so general that few on this side of |Own days as they are in ours, they call 
the Humber could understand their rituals | Upon us by their works to erect a monu- 
in English, or translate a letter from the | ™ment to their memory. In our own irregu- 
Latin into their mother-tongue ; and there lar way we are doing this. Every manu- 
were not many beyond the Humber who | Script which is brought to light and deci- 
were equal to the task. So few were they | phered and given to the world by our 
that the King could not remember one ' printing societies, by private enterprise, or 
south of the Thames when he ascended the | by Government aid, is a tribute to the 
throne.t {men who worked not for fame, who had no 
No doubt the disturbed condition of the |¢ye to rewards, who laboured only “for 
country was answerable in a great meas-|love of simple men.” In these men reli- 
ure for this state of things. The Church gion was a reality. They had few misgiv- 
had not yet descended so low as it after-|ings to trouble them. Unvexed by the 
wards did, and State cares, not luxury and | discoveries of science, ignorant of the 
sloth, must be charged with the decay of | theories which make us hesitate in our 
learning. Under the fostering care of | faith, the Bible was to them the Book, tho 
Alfred, and urged forward by his example, | Church was the witness and keeper of the 
learning as well as other virtues revived, | Truth contained in it, and they lived a 
and since his days English literature has | faith which taught them that the end of 
shone on with a steadily increasing light. | every religious man was to do all that in 
This side of the Humber, beyond the , him lay to improve his fellow-men. 
Humber, south of the Thames, in the east| But who are the men fitted to place this 
and west, we find evidences of a wide- | old-world literature before our genera- 
spread desire to lay before the “lewd” as|tion? On the principal that “he who 
well as the learned the works of old-world | drives fat oxen must himself be fat;” on 
worthies, sacred and profane; as well a3 | the principle that the man whose faith 
those wonderful legends of saints and | tallies not exactly with my faith is incapa- 
heroes, which enthralled the minds of men | ble of using his scholarship to produce a 
then with an interest far more intense than better translation of our Bible, some will 
they do now. Nor was the Bible forgot-| tell us that no man who is not a member 
ten. It was no sealed book, except in so | of the (Roman) Catholic Church is compe- 
fur as to the majority of men all books | tent to edit these writings produced gen- 
were sealed at a time when books were the |erations before England finally thew off 
rarest of treasures, and readers all but |the yoke of Rome. Scholarship, honesty, 
unknown. “ Painful” and industrious | ability, a profound acquaintance with the 
Churchmen were willing to spend their | changes which our language, no less than 
lives in writing, translating, or copying |our manners, has undergone, all go for 
nothing —the man possessing these, but 
* Early English Text Society. Seventh Report | disputing the dogmas of the Pope, is not 
o the Committee, February, 1871. |to be trusted — he cannot edit an English 
ois es ee Dee eae tat Wal, perhaps it serves us right. 


ry’s Pastoral Care.” Ldited by Henry Sweet, Esq., | — - 
L.ET.S. 1871. Did we not a few years back persecute a 
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gentleman — it was said to the death — 
because, on account of his scholarship, a high 
official had elected him to edit some State 
documents belonging to a period when 
(so-called) religious feelings ran high? 
The same narrowness of soul dwells with- 
in us all, and circumstances only are re- 
quired to develop this narrowness into a 
persecution on the one hand, or the founda- 
tion of rival societies on the other. 

This latter course ought to be a gain. 
The more societies are formed for printing 
and reprinting our early literature, the 
sooner will our work be done. It is only 
required that each society should work 
with perfect honesty; that Texts should 
not be tampered with to suit any bias, re- 
ligious or political; that editors should be 
so far competent for the work they under- 
take that readers may have confidence in 
them. If they work in a friendly rivalry 
so much the better; but let them avoid 
going over the same ground. 

Our printing societies are, we consider, 
an honour to our country. We have 
been blamed because we have not done 
more. We have been blamed because 
Chaucer has been allowed to lie so 
long in comparative neglect. We have 
been blamed because the Chaucer Texts 
issued were not edited with that care and 
accuracy which the times demand. For 
all these faults and shortcomings we are 
willing to suffer. Those who make them 
have had to endure peculiar hardships. 
Dwelling away from our great libraries, or 
iu distant countries, they have been unable 
to avail themselves of our manuscript 
stores; they have been unable to make 
even an attempt to clear away the diffi- 
culties which beset the text of the poet, 
because they could not depend upon the 
readings given by his editors. Scholars 
who felt themselves thus hampered, did 
well to be angry, and were wise in endeav- 
ouring to stir us up to a better apprecia- 
tion, not only of our responsibilities as the 
custodians of this literature, but also of its 
value. Not that we were altogether ignor- 
ant or careless of these things. Nearly 
sixty years ago the Roxburghe Club was 
instituted, its first issue, “ Certain Bokes 
of Virgiles Aenaeis, turned into English 
Meter,” bearing the date of 1814. This 
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club, originated on an expensive plan, and 
issuing its volumes to a very limited num- 
ber of persons, still continues to produce 
those quartos which we all admire so much 
when we see them enriching and adorning 
the great libraries of the country. The 
Bannatyne Club, founded at Edinburgh in 
1823, the Maitland Club at Glasgow 
1828, the Surtees Society at Durham in 
1834, the Camden Society in London in 
1838, the Spalding Club at Aberdeen 
in the following year, the Percy Society 
and the Shakespeare Society in 1840, 
the Chetham Society at Manchester in 
1843, have done, and several of them 
are now doing good work. Some, hav- 
ing finished the work originally placed 
before them, or from other causes, have 
ceased to exist ; but they have bequeathed 
to us an invaluable legacy. The others 
still run their course as vigorously and 
successfully as at first, year by year issu- 
ing volumes containing the treasures of 
our national and private libraries. 

These old societies, founded many of 
them before we were born, have been sup- 
plemented during the last decade by many 
more. Recognizing the changed times, 
and the more widespread desire for early 
literature, a few able men set to work to 
devise some means for gratifying this 
desire, and at the same time for re- 
moving the grounds.of reproach hinted 
at above. Mr. Payne Collier’s various 
“coloured ” series, J. Russel Smith’s “ Li- 
brary of Old Authors,” Mr. Arber’s “ Re- 
prints,” unpretending in appearance, but 
marvels of cheapness and of great value; 
the Chaucer Society’s publications, the 
Spenser Society’s almost too luxurious vol- 
umes, the Ballad Society’s work ; these all 
cluster round the Early English Text So- 
ciety, which was founded in 1864, “ with 
the object of publishing a series of Early 
English Texts, especially those relating to 
King Arthur.” This object has not been 
strictly adhered to, it having been found 
impracticable; and now its issues are 
classed as — 


I. Arthur and other Romances. 

II. Works illustrating our Dialects and 
the History of our Language, in- 
cluding a Series of re-editions of 
our Early Dictionaries. 
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III. Biblical Translations and Religious 
Treatises. 

IV. Miscellaneous. 

A programme like this ought to satisfy 
the most fastidious. 

Yet it has been urged, we observe, that 
the volumes partake too much of a re- 
ligious character. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how it could be otherwise when we 
call to mind to what class our early 
writers almost invariably belonged. If 
the Church in those “dark days” pos- 
sessed the power, there is no denying that 
it possessed the learning too; and this 
will account for the prevalence of religious 
literature over that of a more general or 
secular kind. We propose to examine 
briefly some portion of this literature. 

A convenient division of the fifteen cen- 
turies of our Christian era is that which 
classes them in three fives. The first, 
the Imperial age, in which the Roman Em- 
pire extended over the East and the West. 
It was the age of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Christian religion, the age of 
Apostles, Fathers, and Martyrs. From 
the opening of the sixth to the close of 
the tenth century is the Barbarian or Pre- 
medieval age. The Empire of Rome had 
ceased to extend its authority over North- 
ern and Western Europe, and the tribes 
of barbarians, held in awe by the soldiers 
of the Empire, were engaged in perpetual 
conflicts one with another, causing wn- 
known misery, but laying the foundations, 
and “cementing them with blood and 
iron,” of a better state of society, the in- 
fluences of which are felt even at this day. 
This period of Barbarianism, occupied in 
the elemental wars which consolidated the 
Neo-Latin, the Teutonic, and Celtic nation- 
alities, was succeeded by the Medizval 
Period, embracing the five hundred years 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century 
inclusive. As the second period had been 
employed by the barbarian tribes in work- 
ing out the nationalities named above, so 
this period exercised its energies in wars 
between these three, who, in their turn, 
worked out a higher unity, and caused the 
idea of Europe as distinct from Asia to 
stand before men. * 


* “ Arthurian Localities,” p. xix. By J.8. Stu- 
art Glennie, E.E.T S. 


1869. 
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The age which gave birth to the great- 
est Romances we possess was prubably 
that part of the Medieval Period which 
was comprised in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. Then the Cath- 
olic organization of society attained its 
highest perfection ; the Crusade; afforded 
the brightest examples of heroism and 
magnanimity. Art, greatly influenced by 
Orientalism, achieved its greatest tri- 
umphs, triumphs which are now the glory 
of Europe, notwithstanding all the ad- 
vances we have since made ; and literature 
made a corresponding advance. * 

The Medieval age gave birth, as we 
have already said, to our greatest Romanc- 
es, of which we shall have to say some- 
what more : it also produced its Chaucer, 
its Gower, its Wickliffe, and, though men- 
tioned last, not the least, its Langland, 
whose Vision must ever stand as one of 
the marvels of a marvellous age. “With 
the sixteenth century begins our present 
Modern or Transition Age; a_ period 
marked, not as was the Medieval Age, by 
the general acceptance of an established 
system of thought and of government; but 
a period distinguished by the manifestly 
progressing destruction of all the political 
forms and intellectual foundations of the 
social system of the age preceding it, and 
ano less certain, though perhaps less 
manifest, preparation of a new and higher 
system of social organization.” ¢ 

The renowned Arthur, whose exploits 
have occupied the minds of men for eight 
hundred years, and whose history we must 
here consider, could hardly have been the 
idle creation of some poet’s brain. He 
and his mysterious Merlin must have had 
some foundation in historic truth, or their 
characters and histories would scarcely 
have so impressed and influenced meu’s 
minds as they have done. We see 
after age turning with renewed attention 
to the subject. Arthur, “ but a leader of 
barbarians,” Merlin, “but a barbarian 
compound of madman and poet, of prophet 
and bard,” serve to bring home to our 
minds the great idea of “ the continuity of 
human development;” they serve to 


age 


* “ Arthurian Localities,” p. xviil. 
art Glennie, E.E.T.S. 1869. 
t J. 8. S. Glennie, p. xix. 


By J. S. Stu- 
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show “the traditions of the barbarian con- 
flicts of one age taken up by the next, and 
used as the formal material of the crea- 
tions of a magnificent poesy ;"” they show 
« the rude lives of an earlier period Living 
again in the ideal heroes of succeeding 
ages;” they show that, “though the 
tribes of whom these traditions are the 
historic memorials were conquered, ab- 
sorbed, and extinguished as separate po- 
litical organizations, yet they died not ;” 
tuey show that, “in the .succession of 
Ilumanital, as in the sequence of natural 
phenomena, there is, in fact, no such thing 
us Death; that there is but decease only 
aad Transformation. ” * 

To the necromantic skill and wise coun- 
sels of Merlin, Arthur owes his birth, his 
crown, and his victories ;f and to him we 
must first direct our attention. Though 
it is most likely that Arthur and Merlin 
lived in the sixth century, it is not till 
the eighth that we have any written 
record of the wonderful boy Merlin, whose 
generation is ascribed to aspirit. In the 
* Historia Britonum ” he is called Ambro- 
sius, the name of Merlin being unknown. 
But in Layanion’s “ Brut,” written long 
after the Historia attributed to Nennius, 
he is introduced by the name of Merlin, 
under the following strange circumstances. 
Vortiger, being in great danger of an 
attack from Hengist, determined to build 
a strong castle in Wales. His ditch was 
dug, lime and stone were provided in 
great abundance, and the wall was begun. 
Lo the dismay of the King and his builders, 
all that was built in the day fell down in 
the night; no matter bow strong they 
built, the King iost his labour. Sages and 
world-wise men were sought after, and 
when found were commanded to try incan- 
tations and so ascertain why the wall 
could not be made to stand. For three 
nights they practised their crafts in vain. 
Then came one Joram and declared that 
he had found a remedy —a male child, 
that never had father, must be discovered. 
When found his breast was to be opened, 
and the blood flowing from the wound 
was to be mingled with the lime, and then 
the walis would stand to the end of the 
world. Messengers were sent out to 
search the country for what it seemed 
hopeless to expect to find. Weary and 
sad, two of them reached the “burgh ” 
where Caermarthen now is, and sat down 
to lighten their care with the gambols of 


children at play. With a charming sim- 
* J. 8.8. Glennie, pp. xxi. xxii. 


p.i. By W.D. Nash. E.E.E.S, 1865. 
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plicity we are told that after atime the 
children began to strive, as it was ever 
the custom among children at play, and 
that one smote the other. The lad who 
suffered became extremely angry, and 
said, “ Merlin, wicked man, why hast thou 
this done to me? Thou hast done me 
much shame, therefore thou shalt have 
grief. I am a king’s son, and thou art 
born of nought; thou oughtest not in any 
spot to have free man’s abode.” Other 
reproaches followed, the knights listened 
in astonishment, and finally concluding 
that Merlin was the child they sought, 
sent him and his mother to Vortiger.* 

“The Prose Romance,” { written some 
three hundred years later than the “ Brut” 
already quoted, opens with a discussion 
among the fiends in hell respecting our 
Lord’s descent thither, and His return 
with Adam and Eve, and how they might 
recover the authority over man which they 
had lost. The means they adopted to 
bring about the birth of a child, whose 
father should not be human, need not be 
described here. Suffice it to say, the 
devil's counsels came to nothing, and when 
Merlin was born, although he had the wit 
of the fiend who was his father, and knew 
things past, present, and to come, our 
Lord took him to his own use on account 
of the mother’s repentance; and instead 
of being an instrument in the devil’s hands 
to work men mischief, he becomes a 
preacher and tells of “the loving of Jesus 
Christ.” { At this point the “ Prose Ro- 
mance ” begins to treat of King Vortiger 
and his tower. 

.The later writer throws in various 
touches significant of the times. While 
the Church preserved its purity men were 
not given to slandering the Priest, but in 
the fifteenth century the seeds of corrup- 
tion were springing, and the fruits of a 
system which condemned men to celibacy 
were not far off. While the Brut is silent 
respecting the judge who wa3 bent upon 
destroying Merlin’s motler, and was only 
prevented by having his own_paternity 
exposed by Merlin, the “ Prose Romance ” 
not only relates all the particulars with 
the utmost minuteness, but finishes the 
story by teiling how the parson drowned 
himself as soon as the discovery was made. 
The grim humour with which Merlin 
amuses his guards while journeying to 


* Layamon’s “ Brut.” ii. pp. 223-228. Edited 
by Madden. 
+ “Merlin; or, the Early History of King Ar- 


thur.” Edited by Henry B. Wheatley, E.E.T.S. 


t “ Merlin the Enchanter and Merlin the Bar " Ses 


¢ Merlin, &c., p. 23. 


\ 
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Vortiger is also worthy of notice, espe- 
cially as one of the incidents bears upon 
the morality of the priests. As they were 
‘travelling “they passed through a town 
in which was a market, and when they 
were passed through they overtook a 
churl, that had bought a pair of strong 
shoes, and also strong leather to clout 
them with. And when Merlin saw the 
churl he began to laugh. The messengers 
asked bim wherefore he laughed. ‘I 
laugh,’ quoth he, ‘at this churl that hath 
bought him so strong shoes, and also clout 
leather, and I tell you certainly he shall 
be dead before he fully come to his 
house.’ .... They had not followed the 
churl half a mile, that they found him dead, 
in the middle of the way, and his shoes 
about his neck.” The next story is better 
still: —“ And as they passed through a 
town, they saw a dead child on a bier, 
borne to church to be buried. And after 
the corse was made great dole and weep- 
ing. And when Merlin saw the weeping, 
and saw the priest and the clerks who 
went singing before, he began to laugh, 
and said to his fellows ‘I see a marvel.’ 
And they asked,‘ What?’ Quoth Merlin, 
‘Ye see that good man that maketh this 
great sorrow?’ And they said, ‘ Yea.’ 
‘ And see ye the priest that singeth all be- 
fore?’ Quoth they, ‘We see him well.’ 
*Forsooth, quoth Merlin, ‘he ought to 
make the sorrow that the other good man 
maketh, for know it well that the child is 
the priest’s son; and the other man weep- 
eth, and hath more cause to laugh.” * 

Merlin, when he arrived before Vorti- 
ger, had no difficulty in explaining why 
the castle walls fell down. He com- 
manded the King to dig deeper into the 
earth and he should find a stone, under 
the stone water, and when the water was 
drained off, two dragons, whose fighting 
during the night always caused the wall to 
tumble. At this interview, according to 
the Brut, Merlin foretold among other 
things the coming of Arthur. “Uther,” 
he said, “ shall have a son, who shall come 
out of Cornwall; he shall be like a wild 
boar bristled with steel, and shall consume 
the cities and devour the traitors with au- 
thority. Ile shall kill all thy rich kindred ; 
he shall be most brave and uoble in 
thought ; to Rome shall his authority ex- 
tend, and he shall fell all his foes to the 
ground.” ¢ 

It is evident that thus far all is legend- 
ary respecting Merlin: his generation by 


* Merlin, &c., Pp 33,34. 
t Layamon’s “ Brut,” ii. 250. 
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infernal agency ; his marvellous childhood; 
his finding by Vortiger’s messengers; his 
clearing up of the king’s difficulty ; and his 
foretelling the king’s end, all bear the 
stamp.of romance, and all probably were 
the accretions of hundreds of years. 

| Stories like this of Merlin do not lose so 
; much as they gain. The germ of truth is 
overlaid in its passage from mouth to 
mouth, from bard to bard. The wonder 
| which we may imagine to have been felt 
|by the listeners to these romances, and 
|the popularity which always greeted the 
story-teller, would not tend to diminish 
that desire, natural to the rude and uncul- 
tivated mind, to add wonder to wonder 
and marvel to marvel. Merlin may have 
been a rude barbarian bard; strange fits 
of melancholy may have closed his lips for 
days and weeks; and then stranger flights 
of fancy may have occupied his soul and 
urged him to utter words having reference 
to past events and dimly foreshadowing 
the changes which were likely to come. 
All this is easily imagined; and on such a 
superstructure there could have been little 
difficulty in erecting, as times went on and 
manners ard ideas changed, the edifice 
which we are now considering. The 
troublous times when the Danes made con- 
tinual descents on the country, burning 
and slaying all they could not devour or 
carry away, yielded incidents in plenty to 
strike with awe the minds of the supersti- 
tious, at a time when the influences of 
Christianity were feebly felt and possibly 
unknown in some parts of our island. 
Carried by the hands of men who had no 
settled home, or who, living in fear of for- 
eign incursions, were continually on the 
move, it is no wonder that the West of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and France 
have all claimed to be the true Arthurian 
Land. Each of these can point to spots 
and localities bearing names commemora- 
tive of some Arthurian event —a feast, a 
battle, or a grave. But we are under no 
anxiety to have these mists removed, 
which, while they partly dim the outline of 
Arthur’s knightly form, and make darker 
the darkness that enshrouds Merlin the 
prophet-bard, and enhance the virtues of 
Sir Galahad, the bravery of Sir Lancelot, 
and the beauty of the fair Maid of Ascalot, 
give also to the whole that grand and won- 
derful indefiniteness which still leaves 
room, after the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years, for the full play of the imagination 
of the poet and painter of our own time. 
Petty tribes have been welded into mighty 
empires, and these have fallen, broken by 
the iron hand of time, and have become 
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forgotten; but Arthur and his Knights 
still live on, ever increasing in nobleness 
of character, ever undergoing that refining 
poet which will never end till they stand 

efore us as perfect models of what we 
are fond enough to imagine Englishmen to 
have been in the times of chivalry, and of 
what we desire Englishmen should still 
strive to be. 

The battle on Salisbury Plain between 
Uther and Pendragon on the one side, and 
the Danes on the other, ended disastrously 
for the invaders, and was fatal to Pen- 
dragon, whose name was assumed by 
Uther as a surname. Pendragon was 
buried on Salisbury Plain, and those 
mighty stones — the wonder of every suc- 
ceeding age — which Merlin “ ordained to 
endure to the world’s end” were brought 
from Ireland and placed in their positions 
over Pendragon’s grave by the potent arts 
of the prophet. At this point of the story 
we gain the first glimpses of the institu- 
tion of the Round Table, without which 
the associations of Arthur would be shorn 
of half their charms. The first Table was 
that at which the Last Supper was eaten; 
a second was made by Joseph of Arima- 
thea, on which he placed the Holy Graal. 
At this table was a void place which be- 
tokened the place of Judas, “there as he 
sat at the supper, which he left when he 
heard our Lord say ‘that he who ate with 
Him should betray him.’”* The third 
table Merlin advised Utherpendragon to 
make in the Name of the Trinity, promis- 
ing him that he should gain great honour 
and profit by so doing. This was to be 
set up at “Cardoell, in Wales.” The 
feasting round this celebrated Table at 
once led to great events. To the gather- 
ing many famous men were invited, and 
many fair ladies; but none were more 
famous than Gorlois, Duke of Tintagel, 
none fairer than Ygerne, his wife. With 
her Utherpendragon fell violently in love, 
and in the end, after “ using curious arts,” 
married her, the Duke having been slain 
while repelling an attack on one of his cas- 
tles. The beautiful Ygerne became the 
mother of Arthur, who, as soon as he was 
born, was transferred to Merlin, by whom 
he was brought up. 

Of other Arthurian records we may 
mention first Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight.t This Romance was originally 
edited by Sir F. Madden for the Bannatyne 
Club in 1839. The new edition was made 


* Merlin, p. 59. 

t ‘* Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight: an Al- 
literative Romance Poom.” (Ab. 132)—30 a.p.) Ed- 
ited by Dr.. Richard Morris. E.E.T.S. 1864. 
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from it, care being taken to read all proofs 
with the manuscript so as to insure cor- 
rectness. The story contained in this 
poem opens at Camelot. Arthur and his 
company are keeping the Festival of 
Christmas, and are as joyous as they can 
be, no cares having as yet befallen them. 
Suddenly a huge knight in green enter: 
the hall, and challenges the bravest to 
strike him. Amazed by his impudence 
and the strangeness of his appearance, 
they eye him with silent astonishment, 
until his taunts bring them back agdin to 
reason. Then Arthur seizes his axe and 
brandishes it ready for the blow, but yields 
to Sir Gawayne’s entreaty that he might 
strike for his uncle. The Green Knight 
inquires the name of Sir Gawayne, who 
promises to receive a blow from him 
twelve months hence. This being settled, 
the stranger adjusts himself, and Gawayne, 
with one mighty stroke, cuts off his head. 
To the further astonishment of the behold- 
ers, the Knight, bleeding profusely, picked 
up his head, turned it towards the com- 
pany, challenged Sir Gawayne to meet 
him at the Green Chapel on the appointed 
day, and then, coolly mounting his charger, 
rode away, carrying his head in his hand! 

The remainder of the Poem, which con- 
sists of about two thousand five hundred 
lines, is taken up with the preparations for 
Gawayne’s journey, the adventures which 
befell him on his way, and his meeting 
with the Green Knight, abiding his blow 
(by which he is slightly wounded), and his 
return to Arthur’s Court. The whole 
story is full of interest, and is told with a 
considerable amount of spirit, while cer- 
tain “ passages, which throw light on the 
manners and amusements of our ances- 
tors,” add materially to its attractions. 

Coming next in date is the “Lincoln 
Morte Arthure.”* We cannot do better 
than quote the Editor’s own words on this 
remarkable Poem :— 


**In almost all early poetry may be noted 
& simplicity of language united with what 
may be termed a reeklessness of assertion and a 
contempt of the conditions required for consti- 
tuting the probable. Effect is sought to be pro- 
duced not by the subtle analysis of thought and 
feeling, nor by the description of scenery and 
natural objects. but by the crowding together 
of startling incidents, and the ascription of mar- 
vellous powers and prowess to the favoured 
hero. Early poetry is, as it were, the expres- 
sion of inexperience, of thoughtlessness, and 


+t “Morte Arthure.” Edited from Robert Thorn- 
ton’s MS. By George G. Perry, M.A., &c E.E.T.S. 
1865. The poem was edited by Mr. Halliwell in 1847. 
Only seventy-five copies were then issued. 
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light-heartedness, not bearing the marks of a 
complicated state of society, where the restless 
struggle for social superiority absorbs the ener- 
gies and gives a grave cast to the reflections 
Now this gay and light-hearted character seems 
to be eminently characteristic of Morte Arthure. 
The ease with which ‘ fifty thousand folke are 
felled at ones’ when they stand in the way of 
the victory of the knights; the jovial vein in 
which Arthur cleaves asunder the Giant Co- 
lapas, bidding him come down and ‘karpe to 
his feris,’ for that ‘ he is too high by half’ to 
do so comfortably in his giant form; the char- 
acter of Sir Gawayne, ‘ the gude man of arms,’ 
who is so eminent a favourite with the poet be- 
cause he was ‘ the gladdest of othire,’ * And the 
hendeste in haule undire hevene riche,’ all tes- 
tify to this,’’ * 


The great deeds of Arthur form the 
opening lines of the Poem. What kind 
of man he was, or rather what kind of 
“recklessness of assertion” was in vogue 
in the fourteenth century, the bare enu- 
meration of his conquests, compressed into 
about twenty lines of the text, will show. 
He won back all the realm of Uther, 
Argyle, Orkney, the Isles, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, Flanders. Holland, 
Hainault, Burgundy, Brabant, Brittany, 
Guienne, Gothland, and Greece he made 
tributary. He built Bayonne, Bordeaux, 
Tours, and Toul; became Prince of Poic- 
tiers, Provence, Valence, Vienne, Erugia, 
Aniana, Naverne, Norway, Normandy, 
Germany, Austria, and other lands, and 
conquered Denmark. Having performed 
these mighiy feats he, as we are prepared 
to learn, 


**Then rystede that ryalle and helde the 
Rounde Tabylle; 
Suggeourns that sesone to solace hyme 
selvene,”’ ¢ 


and to drive away some of the cares which 
such a series of conquests must have 
brought, in hunting the hart among the 
hills of Glamorgan. 

But all the Poem is not in this random 
or jovial strain. Sorrow befalls the King 
towards the end; the first overwhelming 
grief comes at the death of Sir Gawayne, 
whom he finds lying dead on the battle- 
field. 


“Than Gliftis the gude kynge, and glapyns in 
herte, 
Gronys fulle grisely with gretande teris; 
Knelis downe to the cors, and kaught it in 
armes, 
Kastys upe his umbrere, and kysses hyme 
sone ! 


* “Morte Arthure,” p. 10. 
t Ibid., p. 2. 
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nae. one his eye-liddis, that lowkkide ware 

iire, 

Hlis lippis like to the lede, and his lire 
falowede ! 

Than the corownde kyng cryes fulle lowde, — 

*Dere kosyne o kyude, in kare am I levede ! 

For now my wirchipe es wente, and my were 
endide ! 

Here es the hope of my hele, my happynge of 
armes ! 

My herte and my hardynes hale one hym 
lengede ! 

My concelle, my comforthe, that kepide myne 
herte ! 

Of alle knyghtes the kynge that undir Criste 
lifede ! 

Thou was worthy to be kynge, thofe I the 
corowne bare ! 

My wele and my wirchipe of alle this werlde 
riche 

Was wonnene thourghe syr Gawayne, and 
thourghe his witte one ! *’ * 


Nearly the whole of this Poem is occu- 
pied with Arthur’s feats of war on the 
Continent, from whence he is recalled by 
hearing of the villany of his nephew Mod- 
red, in the battle with whom Sir Gawayne 
was slain. 

Arthur’s own death in Avelon quickly 
follows; but this, though it tempts us to 
linger over the description given, we must 
leave. 

Into the questions of authorship and dia- 
lect we do not intend to enter at length. 
Sir F. Madden held this Poem to be the 
“Gret Gest of Arthure,” written in the 
fourteenth century, by Huchowne, a 
Scotch writer. This opinion is opposed 
by Dr. Morris, who maintains the dialect 
to be not Scotch, “ but one of the North- 
umbrian dialects spoken south of the 
Tweed.” ¢ Now, while we think Dr. Mor- 
ris may be right in his conclusion, we dis- 
agree with some of his reasons for arriving 
at it. He says, “ We miss the Scotch use 
of -is or -ys, for -es or -s in the plural num- 
ber, and of possessive cases of nouns, and 
in the person endings of the present tense 
indicative mood of verbs.”{ The first 
two hundred lines of the Poem give no 
less than twenty-seven instances of this 
use. Afterwards it becomes less frequent, 
and the assertion may be said to hold 
good, as the termination in question only 
occurs about once on a page for the next 
one thousand eight hundred lines, where it 
again becomes very frequent, and the sin- 
gle instance on page 60 is increased to ten 


* “Morte Arthure,” p. 116. 

+ “ Alliterative Poems.” Edited by R. Morris, 
p. vi. E.E.T.S, 1864 ‘Morte Arthure,’’ p. ix. 

+ Ibid, p. vi., note 2. 
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on page 101, to twelve on page 105, to 
fourteen on page 107, and to nineteen on 
page 108.* That we also miss the Scotch 
use of -it or -y/, for -ed or -d, in the pre- 
*terites or passive participles of regular 
verbs ”¢ may be accepted as correct on 
the whole; but a few instances may be 
pointed out, and probably many more 
might be found — 


** Bayone and Burdeux he deldytt fulle faire.”’ 
— 1. 38, 

where “ beldytt” is regular. 

** The kynge blyschit one the beryne.”»— 1.116. 


** Fesauntez —— in flammande sil- 
ver.”? — 1, 198, 


Again, Dr. Morris says, “there is a 
total absence of the well-known Scotch 
form thorow (through);” { and it never 
seems to have occurred to Mr. Perry, the 
last editor of the Poem, that this assertion 
was utterly wrong, that the first five lines 
refute it: — 





** And gyffe us grace to gye, and governe us 
here, 
Ia this wrechyd werld, 
lywynge.’? — 1. 5. 


thorowe vertous 


And twenty lines lower down we read that 
they — 


**Conqueryd that kyngryke thorowe craftys of 
armes.”” 


The latter half of the Poem absolutely 
bristles with this form, which has been said 
to be “ totally absent.” 


** Thorowe scheldys they schotte, and scherede 
thorowe males, 
Bothe schere thorowe ory a schaft- 
monde large !’? — ll. 254 


Before we dismiss this Lincoln Morte 
Arthure, we have a few words to say on 
the deficiencies of its Glossarial Index. 
Generally we have found the glossaries of 
the Early English Texts full and fairly ac- 
curate, and we are sorry to have to find 
fault with the Editor for his many sins of 
omission. The line (3578) — 


** They hafe semblede on aad see sevene schore 
chippis.”’ 


contains three words which should have 
found a place in the Glossary, but the 


* Stand-is, ster-is, brest-ys, hytt-ys, strykk-ys, 
cast-ys, hede-rap-ys, chipp-y3, mast-ys, ovyre-fall- 
y8, frek-is, ston-y/s, bryst-ys, 1 ys, gadd-ys, com- 
ys, hitt-is, dynntt-s, - anh 

t “ Alliterative Poems 

t Ibid., p. vi. note 3. 


"p "vi. note 3. 


i Among other instances of its use we may refer 
pa l 2508, 2595, 2559, 2 92, 2910, 2911, 2951. 297 2982, 
$00, S227, 3342, 3358, 3933, 4117, 4129, 4239, 4248. 
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reader looks in vain for semblede, schore, or 
chippis. Looking for the first he will find 
“semble, v. cope with, meet,” and surely 
“semblede, assembled,” might have fol- 
lowed. When the ordinary reader comes 
to the line (3593) — 


‘Gers trome and trusse and trynes forth 
aftyre,’’ 


he probably will stumble first at Gers, and 
turning to the Glossary will find “ Gerse, 
s. grasp.” Ofcourse this is not the word 
he wants: it is not to be found. But this 
word gerse is doubly wrong. In the text 
it is girse, and it means grass, as in the 
line — 

** Boith gyrse, and flour, and euery lusty 

vicht.”’ * 


“ Umbegripped ” is unnoticed, and so are 
hundreds of words which we cannot stay 
to enumerate: a few lines, taken at ran- 
dom, and having the glossed words in 


-|italics, will show the extent to which these 


omissions have run — 


** Bot whene oure wiese kynge wiste that Gaw- 

ayne was landede, 

He al to-wrythes for woo, and wryngande his 
handes, 

Gers lawnche his botes appone a lawe watire, 

Londis als a lyone with lordliche knyghtes, 

Slippes in the sloppes o-slante to the gird- 
ylle, 

Swalters upe swyftly with his swerde drawene, 

Bownnys his bataile and baners displayes, 

Buskes over the brode sandes with breth at 
his herte, 

Ferkes frekkly one felde thare the feye 


lygges; 

Of the traytours mene one trappede stedis, 

Ten thousandez ware tynte, the trewghe to 
acownt, 

And certane on owre syde seven skore knighte, 

In soyte with theire soverayne unsownde are 
belevede ! 

The kynge comly over-keste knyghtes and 
othire, 

Erlles of Awfrike, and estriche berynes 

Of Orgaile and Orekenay, the Iresche kynges, 

The nobileste of Norwaye, nowmbirs fulle 
hugge, 

Dukes of Danamarke, and dubbid knyghtes; 

And the enchede kynge in the gay armes 

Lys gronande one the grownnde, and girde 
thorowe evene ! 

The riche kynge ransakes with rewthe at his 
herte, > 

And up rypes the renkes of all the rownde 
tabylle; 

Ses theme alle in a soppe in scwte by theme 
one, 


‘* Lancelot of the i. ”1.10. Edited by Rev. 
w. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S. 1835. 
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With the Sarazenes unsownde enserchede 
abowte; 

And syr Gawayne the gude in his gaye 
armes, 

Umbegripped the girse, and one grouffe 
fallene, 

His baners braydene downe, 
gowlles,* 

His brand and his brade schelde al blody be- 
rovene; 

Was never oure semliche kynge so sorrowfulle 
in herte, 

Ne that sinke hyme so sade, bot that sighte 
one.’’ — pp. 115, 116. 


betyne of 


Not more than one-third of the words 
are explained of those which required ex- 
planation. Scho and cho, she;f qwhyllcs, 
whiles ; gwenec, when; garte, caused; and 
numberless other forms either requiring 
explanation or worthy of being indexed 
for the sake of reference, are unnoticed. 

“The Lancelot of the Laik,” another of 
the Arthurian Romances, has also had the 
good fortune to be twice edited ; first by 
Stevenson, in 1839, for the Maitland Club, 
and next, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, in 
1865, for the early English Text Society. 
As might be expected from Mr. Skeat’s 
well-known ability, his edition is all that 
can be desired for accuracy and complete- 
ness. What we have to say will be little 
more than an abridgment of the Editor’s 
“Description of the Poem,” which isZbut 
a loose paraphrase of a porgion of the 
French Romance of Lancelot-du Lac. The 
author undertook the work t@ please his 
lady-love, and after telling us avhat he will 
not relate, he commences his story where 
Lancelot has been made a prisoner by the 
lady of Melyhalt, taking as his subject the 
wars between Arthur and Galiot, and the 
honour which Lancelot obtained in them. 
Arthur is introduced to us at Carlisle, by 
which is probably intended Cardoel in 
Wales. ‘The King, troubled by dreams, 
calls his wise men together to inquire their 
meaning, promising to hang his clerks if 
they fail in giving him an answer. They 
inform him that those on whom he relies 
wil} fail him at his need. Soon after 
comes a knight from King Galiot demand- 
ing tribute and rent, which Arthur re- 
fuses to pay. Then a messenger arrives 
from the lady of Melyhalt to inform Ar- 
thur that Galiot’s army is close at hand. 
Sir Gawain greatly distinguishes himself 
in the battle which ensues, but Galiot, 
feeling the weakness of Arthur, consider- 
ately grants a truce fora year to enable 


* For this word gowlles, the reader has to look 
under betyne! 
t See p. 99. 
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him to so recruit his forces that he may 
be a worthy foe. 

Lancelot had been present in disguise 
at the first battle, and after it, in obedience 
to his promise, had returned to his con- 
finement; at this second battle he again 
obtained permission from the lady to take 
a part in the fray, this time arrayed in 
black. Again Gawain distinguishes him- 
self; but at length, and during the first 
day's battle, he received a severe wound. 
Lancelot even eclipsed himself in this en- 
counter, “and the last thousand (extant) 
lines of the poem are almost wholly occu- 
pied with a description of his wonderful 
prowess.” He attacks a company of a 
hundred knights, and slays the first, break- 
ing his spear in the attack; the stump 
serves him to unhorse two or three more, 
and then taking another spear three more 
knights fall before him. No knight how- 
ever armed, no horse however strong, 
can stand before him. After he has had 
two horses killed under him he carries on 
the fight on foot, until a squire brings him 
a fresh horse, when he leaps into the sad- 
die without the aid of the stirrups. Under 
the queen’s eyes he continues to work 
wonders, encouraging all who fight with 
him, till Galiot’s men begin to give way. 
Then Lancelot rushes anew into the midst 
of the fight; man and horse go down be- 
fore him; some he pierces to the heart; 
heads are cleft or separated from their 
bodies, and others he divides from the 
crown to the saddle. Galiot, rallying his 
men, beholds the marvels wrought by the 
Black Knight, and then, seeing Lancelot is 
borne to the ground by the multitude of 
his foes, generously declaring that such a 
knight shall not die through him, charges 
his men to cease, and remdunts Lancelot 
on his own horse. Before the fight is re- 
newed our poet’s work ceases. Marvels 
had been performed, greater deeds were 
to be recounted, but the vigorous translat- 
or’s work, if ever carried on, has not 
come down to us. 

Mr. Furnivall’s “Le Morte Arthur” * 
differs considerably, like the Lincoln 
“Morte Arthur,” from the other Romances 
referred to. This enters at once into the 
great blot which sullied the “Table 
Round,” and proceeds to deal with all the 
woes which crushed the noble King. In- 
duced by the Queen to proclaim a tourna- 
ment at Winchester, Lancelot remained 
behind sick. Watched by Sir Agraveyne, 


* “Le Morte Arthur” Edited from the Harleian 
MS., 2252 in the British Museum, by F.J. f£urni- 
vall, M.A. Camb. Macmillan and Co. 1304. 
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he disguises himself and rides to Winches- 
ter. The incidents at Ascalot, the maiden‘s 
love for Lancelot, his determination to 
help the weaker side, his feats, are all re- 
peated. Event follows event in rapid suc- 
cession, till the closing scene of all. Mor- 
dred’s double treachery, the guilt of 
Lancelot and the Queen, Arthur’s death 
and burial, are all told, as well as the end of 
the beautiful Guinevere, the brave Lance- 
lot, and of the other knights, leaving an im- 
pression of sadness that a story which 
seemed likely to realize such a noble end, 
should terminate in such overwhelming 
misery and shame. 

Space fails us to go further into this 
history. We have given but few extracts 
from these old books to enable our readers 
to judge of their style, because in style and 
dialect they vary so much that we know 
not where to begin or where to end. These 
early writings are becoming more interest- 
ing daily, and we trust, ere many years 
have passed, that no education will be 
deemed complete which does not place 
Early English in its proper position. We 
educate our children in all the old-world 
stories of foreign lands, why should we 
condemn them to an ignorance of those of 
our own country? The stories of Arthur 
and the others whose names are connected 
with his, are worthy of being known for 
their own sakes; but when we remember 
that our language and much of our litera- 
ture huve grown out of these beginnings, 
it becomes imperative that we should neg- 
lect them no longer. Popular, under one 
form or another, they cannot fail to be. 
Hitherto the obscurity in which they have 
remained, and the difficulty, more fancied 
than real, of reading the English of six 
hundred or sevén hundred years old, have 
done much to keep us in ignorance. Now 
our public schools are beginning to realize 
the advantages attending their study, and 
an impetus is given to the obtaining an 
acquaintance with our native tongue and 
our native writers, this early literature 
will take its proper place and yield us 
fruits of which we little dream. 

No man can study this Arthurian period, 
with its unselfishness, its bravery, its loy- 
alty to God and the king, without being 
the better. 

The pattern men and women set before 
us are not faultless—were they so we 
which despair. Arthur sinned his sin, 
might found him out when, his mind 
clouded with doubt, “ he took his way 


** To the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
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Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard- 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer 
sea,”’ = 


to heal him of his grievous wound. The 
matchless Guinevere sinned grievously, ex- 
piating her sin at Almesbury in prayers 
and watchings. Lancelot sinned, and the 
courtliest knight that ever bare shield, the 
truest friend that ever bestrod2 a horse, 
the truest lover that ever loved woman, 
the kindest man that ever struck with 
sword, the goodliest person that ever came 
among press of knights, the meekest and 
gentlest man that ever eat in hall among 
ladies, and the sternest knight to foe that 
ever laid spear in rest,f spent seven years 
in the solitude of his hermitage, during all 
which time his sins were the subject of 
his repentance; and the brave S.r Bedi- 
vere was twice disobedient to his dying 
master’s last commands, overcome by the 
sight of the jewels which sparkled in the 
hilt of the famous sword Excalibur. No 
matter; they render the whole story more 
human, and consequently more attractive, 
and more likely to yield advantage to the 
reader. 

Next to the Arthur Romances the class 
comprising Havelok the Dane and King 
Horai.may be mentioned. Havelok pos- 
sesses an egpecial interest, not only be- 
cause of its\early date, ${ but also for its 
bearing upog a portion of our history of 
which the re¢ords are not too numerous. 
It has been twice edited,§ and the Story 
has been paraphrased by Professor Morley 
in his * English Writers,” so we need not 
repeat it here, but for the present dismiss 
this portion of our subject. Layamon’s 
Brut has only been referred to;|| Peter 
Langtoft’s Chronicle; The Knight de la 
Tour Laundry;** The History of the 
Seynt Graal or Sank Ryal;ff and many 
other works belonging to the period of 
which we write, must be referred to some 
future date, or to the researches of our 
readers. s 

The religious and miscellaneous litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages is so voluminous 


* Tennyson, “The Passing of Arthur,” p. 155, ed 
87 


iv 
t Malory’s “‘ Arthur,”’ p. 413, ed. 1858. 
t Ab. 1280 


§ (1) By Sir F. Madden, for the Roxburghe Club, 
in 1828. (2) By the Rev. W. W. Skeat, for the 
E E.T.S., in 1868. 

| Ante, pp. 161, 163. 
_4 Edited by Hearne, 1725. Reprinted 1810. 
** Edited by T. Wright, Esq., for the E.E.T.S., in 


1868. 
tt Edited for the Roxburghe Club by F. J. Furui- 
vall, Esq. 1863-64. 
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that the bare enumeration of the titles of 
the more prominent works would occupy 
some time.. In the space which we have 
at our command we cannot hope to do 
more than draw attention to some parts of 
that mine of weaith which is almost inex- 
haustible. 

As the years roll on, and as men’s minds, 
sated with the empty platitudes of which 
so much of our modern religious literature 
is composed, are turned in longing for 
something which bears the stamp of reality, 
more aud more of these early writings are 
brought to the light of day. “The ages 
of faith” are not to be wholly despised. 
If men believed too much, they believed 
thoroughly, and this was far better than 
believing too little, and that in such a half- 
hearted way that it is often more perni- 
cious than no belief at all— pernicious to 
the professor of it, in that it makes him a 
sbam ; pernicious to those by whom he is 
surrounded, in that his example only tends 
to increase the hollowness which is spread- 
ing itself among us, and which bids fair in 
a short time to pervade the whole of mod- 
ern society. The statesman pleads for 
party or for place; and the divine — di- 
vine often only in name, and showing little 
or none’ of that divinity which he should 
live as well as preach — occupies his time 
and uses his talents in discussing the col- 
our of his garments, or his position at 
* God’s board,” while a neighbouring city 
is burning, and the seething masses of our 
own country, sympathizing more or less 
with the bold attempt to produce a 
greater equality a:.ong mankind, are be- 
coming less and less inclined to receive 
his ministrations, and more ready to cast 
in his teeth the old taunt, “ Physician, heal 
thyself!” If our religious teachers be- 
lieve in their mission, let us see some 
other evidence of their belief than their 
unseemly wrangling one with another ; let 
us hear words of no uncertain sound from 
their lips, and let them be, as they should 
be and might be, the leaders of the time. 
We do not mean to urge them to seek pop- 
ularity ; that the true lovers of the people 
will never gain, the multitude being, as a 
rule, blind to its best interests, and too 
often only bent on obtaining that which is 
either beyond its reach, or which if at- 
tained would prove mischievous. 

Our old writers, using the light which 
was in them, acting up to what they con- 
sidered their duty, and exercising the 
privilege which the priesthood gave them, 
were not slow in endeavouring to use 
their influence for what they deemed to be 
the good of mankind. Sturdily independ- 
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ent, yielding no jot of their rights to Pope 
or King, they endeavoured, while shielding 
the poor from the power of the oppressor, 
to teach all what was their duty to God 
and man. True, this was done by means 
which we despise. The fear of a material 
hell influences men but little now, but it 
was a veritable power then; the excom- 
munication by a priest is laughed at now, 
or rather courted, inasmuch as the man on 
whose head the vial is poured is treated as 
a martyr and a hero; as a martyr, because 
he suffers for “liberty;” as a hero, be- 
cause he has dared, single-handed, to defy 
the Church. To endeavour to teach men 
by the examples of those who have lived 
before us is equally futile; the examples 
are looked upon as no better than “old 
wives’ fables,” invented and retailed to 
frighten children. Of course we are right 
in all this, and equally of course our 
fathers were wrong ; though we must per- 
force, confess that they got on pretty well, 
considering their profound ignorance and 
profounder superstition. We look back 
with pity upon those who had the misfor- 
tune to live in the fourteenth century, con- 
veniently forgetting the long roll of names 
which lent it a brilliancy which has never 
been surpassed, and scarcely equalled 
since. What names rise before us! Dante, 
Petrarch, on the Continent; Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Langland, of our own 
country and familiar to our ears, to which 
we might add many a less known name, 
but not the less deserving of remembrance. 

If men think of our early writers at all, 
and by a supreme effort carry back their 
minds beyond the Elizabethan age, they 
generally travel a dreary waste, illumined 
only by the fires of civil and foreign war, 
till they rest at the name’of Chaucer, who 
is with the majority of readers a writer to 
be wondered at and avoided. They judge 
there can be little or nothing in him “ that 
a Christian ought to know,” and when 
they do hear any one express an opinion 
that Chaucer well repays attention, they 
class that man as a literary fanatic, harm- 
less perhaps, useless certainly. Gower too 
is neglected, and is likely to be. Want- 
ing in that freshness which is so character- 
istic of his friend and contemporary, and 
wearisome by the length of his “confes- 
sions” and their want of human sympathy, 
Gower will never be so eagerly sought 
after by the students of our early poetry 
as Chaucer. 

Differing from these two, inferior to 
them in genius, but superior in his might, 
Wycliffe stands out above all the turmoil 
and glory of this century, not as the bri 
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liant poet, the courtly wit, or the brave 
and skilfu) warrior, but as the scholar, as 
the man who is popularly believed to have 
been the first to dare to set his hand to 
translating the Bible, as though in antici- 
pation of ‘the invention of. printing which 
was to be the next great step in the ad- 
vance of knowledge. 

While Chaucer and Gower were living 
in the sunshine of the Court, and while 
Wycliffe was engaged in his divine task at 
Lutterworth, far away under the shelter 
of the Malvern hills, with that “ broad ex- 
panse and free” stretching before him 
farther than the eye can reach, rested Wil- 
liam Langland, revolving in his teeming 
mind that celebrated “ Vision ” which will 
render him famous to the end of time. 
Chaucer, full of the frolic and fun which a 
ride over the Kentish hills in the merry 
month of May would call out, introduces 
us to none of the deep questions which 
were agitating men’s minds. The priests 
had in some instances grown to be the 
coarse joke of the profligate or the light- 
hearted, and as such Chaucer treated 
them, never troubling his head whether 
the Church could be reformed or no, and 
rarely condescending to deal with the sim- 
ple annals of the poor. But Langland’s 
mind was cast in another mould; the iron 
had entered deeply into his soul before he 
wrote — 


** In a somer seson* whan soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shroudes: as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite* vnholy of werkes 
Went wyde in this workl* wondres to here. 
Ac on a May mornynge* on Maluerne hulles 
Me byfel a ferly ‘of fairy me thoughte; 
I was wery forwandred: and went me to reste 
Vnder « brode banke’ bi a bornes side, 
And as [ lay and lened* and loked in the 

Wateres 

I slombred in a slepyng: 


it sweyued so 
merye.”’ * . 


In his day, as often sinee, there was 
much that was wrong. Falsehood was in 
favour with the friars, and Bribery had its 
home in and near the seat of Justice. By 
him Pride, which for appearance sake took 
the vow of humility, and Luxury that of 
abstinence; Envy, which hypocritically 
confessed his evil thoughts, and Avarice 
his lies and fraud; Gluttony, who, when 
ill from the effects of his debauch, repent- 
ed; and Sloth, who prayed earnestly for 
forgiveness, as well as many other char- 
acters, are sketched off with a master’s 


* “The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman,” &c. P.1. Edited by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M.A., &. E.E.T.S. 1869. 
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hand, and made to reveal the sores which 
then rankled and festered in tLe common- 
wealth. Itis no part of our plan to go 
through the whole of this remarkable 
Poem. It deals, as we have said, with the 
sadder page of our country’s history; with 
that side which is too commonly turned 
down lest it should meet the public gaze 
or offend the public taste. Well would it 
be for us if we looked more intently on it, 
and endeavoured to read the deep lessons 
which it contains. 

Another writer, of a class quite distinct 
from the preceding one, is Richard Rolle 
de Hampole, better known as Hampole,* 
from the priory of that name near Don- 
caster, in which he lived, and died about 
the year 13419. Hampole (as we shall con- 
tinue to call him) wrote especially for un- 
learned Englishmen—for Englishmen 
who did not understand Latin f — and as 
a consequence appealed to a wider audi- 
ence than if he had written in a learned 
language for learned men. His books be- 
came very popular, judging from the num- 
ber of manuscripts which are still in ex- 
istence, containing more or less of his 
poems, copied by various scribes, and 
altered to suit the dialect of the district. 
His prose treatises too must have been 
favourites, for we learn that, his shrine 
having become a favourite resort of pil- 
grims, lt was found necessary to keep his 
writings “in cheyn bondes,” to prevent 
their appropriation by any devout but not 
over-conscientious admirer. f 

The necessity for such a precaution will 
not be wondered at if we consider a little 
the writings themselves, and the circum- 
stances under which they appeared. Ham- 
pole lived through the wretched and bar- 
ren reign of Edward II., and had no doubt 
been an unwilling listener to the scandals 
which were so rife in high places during 
the lifetime, and for years after the death, 
of that pusillanimous king. ‘To these suc- 
ceeded the never-ending wars of Edward 
IIL, now in the Northumbria of Hampole 
against the Scots, and now abroad against 
the French. Yet these events enter little 
into his writings, if at all. Men’s minds 
were doubtless “racked and stretched” 
by the occurrences around them; the de- 


* (1) “‘ The Pricke of Conscience (Stimulus Con- 
scientia).” A Northumbrian Poem. By Richard 
Rolle de Hampole. Edited by Richard Morris Pub- 
lished for the Philological Society by A. Asher and 
Co. Berlin. 1863. (2) “ English Prose Treatlses of 
Richard Kolle de Hampole.” Edited from Robert 
Thornton’s MS. by George G. Verry, M.A. &e. 
E.E.T.S. 1866. 

t “* Pricke of Conscience,” p. 10. 

+ Prose Treatises, p. vi. 
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sire for knowledge, as well as the desire 
for power, was increasing rapidly; the 
first tremblings of a mighty upheaval 
were beginning to be felt, and men were 
willing to encourage any who would aid 
them in their onward march. Hampole, 
observing from his hermitage the signs of 
the times, employed his talents in the 
most honourable as well as the most use- 
ful manner: he would teach his country- 
men in their own familiar language all 
that he could, and fit them for the changes 
which he probably foresaw; and so he 
composed a poem extending over some ten 
thousand lines! It will not be expected 
that we should follow him through his 
discussions on the wretchedness of man- 
kind, of which he must have seen many 
proofs: the instability of all mundane 
things, the pains of death, the purifying 
fires of Purgatory, the tokens which will 
precede the Day of Doom and the pro- 
ceedings of that Day, the pains of hell, 
and the joys of heaven. These are the 
chief topics of the book, but their enumer- 
ation conveys only a poor idea of the im- 
mense amount of information concerning 
the religious speculations and beliefs, the 
ideas which men had of the universe, of 
nature, of the earth, the air, and the sea, 
at that time.* 

The prose treatises of Hampole are un- 
fortunately very few. They perhaps give 
us a more favourable idea of the man than 
we gain from his poem — certainly we see 
more of him as the homely earnest teacher 
of those who flocked to listen to him, and 
were charmed by the eloquence of the old 
man. Preaching from the text “ Oleum 
effusum nomen tuum,” ¢ he burst forth — 


** Sothely the ryghtwyse sekys the joye and 
the lufe and thay fynd it in [hesu whaym thay 
luffede. I yede abowte be couaytyse of reches 
and I fande noghte [hesu. I rane the wannton- 
nes of fiesche and I fande noghte Ihesu. I satt 
in companyes of worldly myrthe and I fand 
noghte Ihesu. In all thire I soghte Ihesu bot I 
fand hym noghte, ffor he lett me wyete by his 
grace that he ne is fundene in the lande of soft- 
ly lyfande. Thare-fore [ turnede by anothire 
waye, and I rane a-bowte be pouerte and I 
fande Ihesu pure, borne in the worlde, laid in a 
erybe and lappid in clathis. I yode by suffer- 
yoge of werynes and I fand [hesu wery in the 
way, turment with hungre, thriste, and calde, 


* Of the birth, life, and death of Antichrist, we 
venture to aflirm that this book contains more in- 
formation than all our modern prophets and ex- 
pounders put together have given us; and we have 
no hesitation in recommending it to their careful 
attention. 

¢t Canticles, i. 3. 
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fild with repreues and blames, I satt by mine 
ane [alone] fleeande the vanytes of tle worlde 
and I fande Ihesu in deserte, fastande in the 
monte, anely prayande. I rane by the payne 
of penanuce and I fand Ihesu bowndene, 
scourged, gytfene galle to drynke, nayled to the 
Cross, hyngand in the Crosse and dyeand in 
the Crosse. Thare-fore [hesu es noghte fundene 
in reches bot in pouerte, noghte in delytes bot 
in penance; noghte in wanton joyeynge, bot in 
bytter gretynge, noghte emange many bot in 
anelynes.”’ * 


Equally interesting and equally vigor- 
ous are his moral stories, his Treatises on 
the Ten Commandments, and the Union 
of God with the soul of man, and his dis- 
course on active and contemplative life. 
They are interesting as the expressions of 
a good and active man serving his genera- 
tion to the best of his ability, at a time 
when it is too common to assume that the 
whole land was given over to ignorance 
and sloth: they are valuable as standards 
of the language which was spoken in the 
Northumbrian district, and they serve in 
the hands of the increasing number of stu- 
dents of philology, to throw light upon 
much which would otherwise have re- 
mained obscure. 

Contemporary with Hampole, but living 
in the county of Kent, “Dan Michel of 
Northgate,” Canterbury, was engaged at 
this time in writing The Ayenbite of 
Inwyt,f or the Remorse of Conscience. 
IIampole’s great work was drawn from 
different books, “but the Ayenbite of In- 
wytfis a literal transiation of a French 
treatise, entitled Le somme des Vices et de 
Vertues ... . composed in the year 1279, 
for the use of Philip the Second of 
France.” § The Editor regards it as the 
most important and valuable yet published 
of all the English works of the fourteenth 
century, and holds that it must ever be re- 
garded asthe standard of comparison for 
the language of the time in which it was 
written. 

The contrast between Dan Michel's Eng- 
lish of Kent 1340 and Gower’s English of 
1392 — Gower himself was probably a na- 
tive of the same county ||—is sufficiently 
striking to justify us in placing a few lines 
from each writer in juxtaposition : — 





* “ Prose Treatises,” PP: 4, 5. 

+ Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt; or, Remorse 
of Conscience. In the Kentish Dialect, 1340, aD. 
Edited by R. Morris, Esq, E.E.T.S. 1866. It was 
edited by Stevenson for the Roxburghe Club in 1855, 

¢ It means the again-Liting of the inner wit. 

§ ‘* Ayenbite of Inwyt.” Edited by Morris. 

| “* Confessio ‘Amantis.” Edited by Dr. R. Pauli, 
1857. Intro. vii. 
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Efterward | comth 
slacnesse | thet comth 
of the defaute | of herte 
and of kueade wone. thet 
bint zuo thane man | thet 
onneathe | he him yefth 

| to done wel. otheruill 
hit comth | of onconnyn- 
dehede: and of fole hete. 
huer-by the man | op-let 
zuo his herte| and his 
body | be uestinges, and 
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The see nowe ebbeth and 
nowe it floweth, 

The lond now welketh 
and now it groweth, 

Now be the trees with 
leves grene, 

Now they be bare and no 
thing sene, 

Now be there lusty som- 
er floures, 

Now be there stormy 
winter shoures, 


be wakinges. andbyoth- Now be the daies, now 
re dedes.zuo thet he the ae 
ualth|ine fyeblesse| Sostant there no thing 


and ine zuiche zikuesse, al uprightes, 
etce.— Ayenbite, p. 33. Conf. Amantis, i. 35, 
ed. 1587. 


Several reasons might be given for this 
difference of language but the chief was 
that, while Gower wrote the language of 
the Court, Dan Michel wrote that which 
was in common use among the classes to 
whom the language and the refinements of 
the palace * were almost unknown. Chau- 
cer’s language, like Gower’s, stands im- 
measurably lifted above that of any other 
writer of this century, and shows the ad- 
vances which our tongue was beginning to 
make, and the great things of which it 
was capable. These wrote for the learned 
and polite, and it was but right that they 
should clothe their poetry in the garb 
which would gain it an admittance within 
this charmed circle. De Hampole, Dan 
Michel, Robert of Brunne, and others of 
this century, had no such ambition. In 
1303 Brunne ¢ wrote — 


** For lewd ¢ men I undertook 
In English tongue to make this book.”’ 


And Hampole in like manner, in 1340 — 


** Therefore this book is in English drawn 
Of sere§ matters that are unknown 
To lewd men that are unkunnand|| 
That can no Latin understand, 
To make themselves first know, 
And from sin and vanities them draw.’’ 


While Dan Michel’s “ apology ” is — 


‘This book is writ in English of Kent. 
This book is made for lewd men, 
For father and for mother and for other 
kin, 
Them for to bear from all manner sin.’’ ** 


Prompted by motives like these, it is no 
wonder that they brought their thoughts 
down to the language of those whose well- 
being they had at heart. Doing this, they 


* The editor looks upon Dan Michel as one of 
the pure Southern writers. See Morris’s edition of 
** Genesis and Exodus,” p. xviii. 

t Robert Manning, of Brunne. 

t Unlearned. 

§ Several. 

f! Ignorant. 

4 * Prick of Conscience,” p. 10. 

** “ Ayeubite,”’ p. 262. 





succeeded in the task which they placed 
before themselves, and at the same time 
handed down the language of their own 
day for our use and our instruction. 

In the same century, but a little earlier, 
a third writer, who may conveniently be 
classed with Hampole and Dan Michel, 
flourished in Lincolnshire. Robert of 
Brunne, or Bourne, well known by his 
“Handlyng Synne,”* by his translation 
of Peter Langtoft’s Chronicles,t and 
(though in a less degree) by his “ Medita- 
tions on the Lord’s Supper,” &c.,f not yet 
published. His “ Handling Sin” he evi- 
dently intended to be a popular book, a 
book which, if the people could not read, 
they would be glad to listen to. He 
would speak to them of the Command- 
ments, of the seven sins, of the seven sac- 
raments, of the twelve points of shrift, 
and the twelve graces which sprang from 
shrift; and all should be mingled with 
tales, rhymes, aud marvels, for he wrote 
for “lewd men” who would gladly listen 
to these. The whole is acurious admix- 
ture of paraphrases of Scripture, stories 
of dreams, omens, witchcraft, and so on. 
Warnings he uttered against drunkenness, 
Sabbath-breaking, the oppression and rob- 
bery of which the rich were often guilty, 
lying, slandering, and all the other short- 
comings which ever have been, and we 
fear ever will be, common to mankind. 
We, in our day, can enter as well as his 
hearers could into his meaning when he 
says — 

** Tavern is the devil’s knife, 

It slays thee, — either soul or life.’’ § 


And again, what wisdom is contained in 


** Love not thy children out of wit; 
Trust to them, and helpless sit !”’ 


And, once more, where the Puritan spirit 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
seems to have been anticipated — 


** Dances, carols, summer games, — 
Of many such come many shames.” 


The influence of such books must have 
been immense. They supplied the people 
with stories, proverbs, wise sayings from 
classic authors, and a large amount of 


* Edited for the Roxburghe Club, by F. J. Fur- 
nivall, Esq., 1862. 

+ Edited by ‘T. Hearne, 1725. 

t Harleian MS 1701. He wasa voluminous wri- 
ter, or rather trausiator, for his “‘ Handlyng Synne” 
is partly a translation, and partly an adaptation, of 
William of Waddington’s French Treatixe, ‘‘ Man- 
uel des Pechiez.” The Chronicle, as we have al- 
ready stated, is from Peter Langtoft, and the Medi- 
tations from St. Bonaventure. 

§ That is, body. 
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Bible knowledge, and gave in addition a 
sly blow now and then at the lazy and im- 
moral parson, who was rarely spared by 
lay or clerical writer when the opportunity 
occurred to make him smart for his mis- 
deeds. There was much more freedom of 
opinion and liberty of speech in these cen- 
turies than we have an idea of. Men 
thought pretty well as they liked, they 
wrote what they chose, and translated 
that which took their fancy. No matter 
whether the book contained much or lit- 
tle of the Bible, no matter whether the 
religious orders were lashed or no, all 
were turned into English speech, if it was 
thought that any good would come there- 
by, either by their being read, or by their 
affording materials for the preaching 
clergy. 

A notable instance of this translating 
spirit, as we may call it, is afforded by the 
Story of Genesis and Exodus of about the 
middle of the thirteenth century.* The 
author of this introduces his subject by 
telling his readers, in a very brief preface, 
that men ought to love a story in rhyme, 
which will teach them how to conduct 
themselves, even if ignorant of bo ks, and 
how to attain to that rest which God will 

ive. He drew this song, he says, out of 

atin into English speech; and to hear 
the story of man’s bliss and sorrow and the 
devil’s overthrow, related in “londes 
speche and wordes smale,” ought to make 
him as “ fain” or joyful as birds are when 
they first perceive the dawn. His object 
having been to render only the more im- 
ortant parts of the narrative into Eng- 
ish, he wisely exercised his discretion and 
omitted what was not essentially neces- 
sary to the completeness of his story.t 
He did not bind himself down to a literal 
translation, but he used his liberty spar- 
ingly, only expanding his subject here and 
there, and generally with advantage 
either to the meaning or in adding to the 
interest of the narrative. A few lines 
only from this very curious and valuable 
writer must suffice. The following ex- 
tract will show the kind of liberty which 
the author occasionally took with his orig- 
inal : — 

‘** Nembrot gat hise feres red, 

For that he hadde of water dred, 
To maken a tur, wel heg & strong, 
Of tigel and ter, for water-gong; 

* “The Story of Genesis and Exodus: an Early 
English Song, about 1250 a.p.” Edited by R. Mor- 
ris, E.E.T.S, 1865. 

+ ** Genesis and Exodus,” p. vi. The chief omis- 
sions from Genesis and Exodus, and the portions 
of Numbers and Deuteronomy which are included, 
are given by Mr. Morris at the foot of p. viii. 
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Twelwe and sexti men woren thor-to, 
Meister men for to maken it so. 

A] was on speche thor bi-foren, 

Thor woren sundri speeches boren; 
Tho wurthen he frigti and a-grisen, 
For thor was sundri speches risen, 
Sexti lond-speches and xii. mo, 

Weren delt thane in werlde tho. 

Babel, that tur, bi-lef un-mad, 

That folc is wide on londe sad; 
Nembrot nam with strengthe that lon, 
And helde the tur o Buble in his hond.* 


Allied to the Genesis and Exodus, yet 
differing from it in time, dialect, and treat- 
ment of subject, are the Alliterative 
Poems,* supposed to be by the author of 
“ Gawayne and the Green Knight.” The 
poems are three in number, all of a de- 
voutly religious cast, and all written prob- 
ably in a season of the deepest affliction — 
they are indeed the outpourings of a heart 
overwhelmed by the loss of a beloved 
child, whose infant prattle was silenced in 
death when only two years of age. The 
father visits his child’s grave in the * high 
season of August,” where, giving way to 
his grief, he falls asleep, and his dream, 
in which he sees and converses with 
his lost “Pearl,” and is only separated 
from her by a narrow stream, forms the 
subject of the first poem, which inculcates 
resignation to the will of God; the second, 
which consists of several Biblical stories 
rendered into alliterative verse, advocates 
purity of life; the third poem, called by 
the editor “ Patience,” is a paraphrase of 
the book of Jonah. Ifthe reader cares to 
master the “ uncouth forms ” which abound 
in this volume, he will find the whole writ- 
ten with much spirit, and pervaded by 
many sentiments which serve to raise the 
author very high in our estimation. His 
dialect is against him, and it must ever 
prove an obstacle to that acquaintance 
with the poems which they deserve. The 
effect produced by the handwriting on the 
wall upon Belshazzar affords a good ex- 
ample of the writer’s manner of treating 
his subject. It is thus described : — 


‘<In the palace principal upon the plain wall, 
Opposite to the candlestick that clearest there 


shone, 

There appeared a palm with a pointel in its 
fingers, 

That was grisly and great and grimly it 
writes, 


None other form but a fist failing the wrist, 
Pared on the plaster, pourtrayed letters. 


* ‘Genesis and Exodus,”’ ll. 669—674. 

+ “Early English Alliterative Poems, in the 
West-Midland Dialect of the Fourteenth Century.” 
Edited by Richard Morris, E.E.T.S. 1864. 
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When that bold Belshazzar looked to that 
fist, , 

Such a dazing dread dashed to his heart, 

That all faded his face and failed his cheer; 

The strong stroke of the blow strained his 
joints, 

His knees catch too close, and clutch his 
hams, 

And he unfolding his palms displays his fea- 


tures, 

And howls as a frightened hound that roars 
for dread, 

Ever beholding the hand till it had all gra- 
ven, 

And rasped on the rough wall uncouth 
words,”’ * 


We have thus imperfectly noticed a 
very few of the books which from seven 
hundred years to four hundred years ago 
were making their way through unknown 
difficulties into the hearts and minds of 
men. We have purposely confined our 
remarks to the period preceding the close 
of the fifteenth century, but we are pain- 
fully conscious of how much we, have left 
even unmentioned. The lives of saints, 
the moral and religious poems, the hymns, 
the homilies, the books written for the in- 
struction and guidance of the clergy and 
religious orders, Lydgate’s writings, and a 
thousand other subjects and writers pre- 
sent themselves to our view and claim 
some brief notice at our hands. Not one 
of these but demands and would well re- 
pay attention. Their name may be “le- 
gion,” and many of them may treat of ex- 
— beliefs and old doctrines, which 

aving had their day, have ceased to be, 
and can never be galvanized into life 
again. Nor do we wish it. But as the 
votary of science loves to trace back the 
various forms of life through the myriads 
of ages which have preceded him, so we 
who love our glorious English language 
and literature, desire to trace them back 


* Editor’s Translation, p. xv. 
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into théir hidden recesses, to their antique 
and uncouth forms, and look at the rock 
from whence they were hewn, the hole of 
the pit from whence they were digged; 
and we try to bring up thence something 
which shall throw some gleam of light on 
many a mystery yet unsolved, many a 
doubt not yet cleared away. 

We have been long labouring at this 
English of ours. The earliest traces of it 
are still fixed in the names of our rivers 
and hills ;in Beowulf and Czedmon we trace 
its growth; the overrunnings of our coun- 
try by strangers from other lands —al- 
ways barbarians to the plundered and suf- 
fering inhabitant—then scored deeply 
many a line on its page, probably erasing 
much that was old, or too weak to main- 
tain its position. After these Alfred, who 
still holds his mysterious sway over us, in 
the intervals when his right hand was not 
required to grasp the spear, used the pen 
and gave that impetus to writing the lan- 
guage which troubles, widespread and 
many, had rendered so needful. This was 
continued by the chroniclers, biographers 
of saints, homilists, the authors of the 
“Ormulum,” the “Ancren Riwle,” and 
many other still extant works, till the 
solid ground on which Chaucer stood was 
reached. Much of this poetry lacks the 
pathos which was then found in that 
of other countries; the prose lacks the 
grace and polish and sentiment which are 
so attractive ; but poetry and prose were 
the work of men who had little thought 
for the graces which style can give; their 
whole aim was to raise the moral and re- 
ligious character of their countrymen, and 
to improve their social condition. For 
these ends many of them passed their la- 
borious lives in the loneliness of the mon- 
astic cell, forgotten of almost all men, but 
never forgetting the great work which 
they endeavoured to forward as God gave 
them ability. 





Trntrn@ THE Exsorric Sparx.— M. E. Bec-| 


querel has shown thut the electric spark may 
be diversely and beautifully coloured by being 
made to pass through saline solutions, If an 


electrical spark from an inductive apparatus be 
made to pass into the extremity of a platinum 
wire suspended over the surface of the solution 
of a salt, this spark will acquire special colour- 
ation according to the chemical composition of 





the solution traversed. The saline solutions are 
best concentrated, and the platinum wire posi- 
tive. The experiment is readily performed in a 
glass tube. Salts of strontia will colour the 
spark red; chloride of sodium, yellow; chloride 
of copper, blueish green, &c. The light from 
these sparks, analyzed by the spectroscope, fur- 
nishes a method for the determination of the na- 
ture of the salts contained in the solution. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. jmove good people’s grief at the wrongs 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER I. 
FISHERMAN DAVY A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


I am but an ancient fisherman.upon the 
coast of Glamorganshire, with work 
enough of my own to do, and trouble 
enough of my own to heed, in getting my 
poor living. 
me among my friends and neighbours, 
unless I will set to and try —as they bid 
me twice a-day, perhaps — whéther I can- 
not tell the rights of a curious adventure 
which it pleased Providence should hap- 
pen off and on, amidst us, now for a good 
many years, and with many ins and outs to 
it. They assure me, also, that all good 
people who can read and write, for ten, or it 
may be twenty miles around the place I live 
in, will buy my book —if I can make it 
—at a higher price, perhaps, per lb., than 
they would give me even for sewin, which 
are the very best fish I catch: and hence 
provision may be found for the old age, 
and infirmities, now gaining upon me, 
every time I try to go out fishing. 

In this encouragement and prospect I 
have little faith, knowing how much more 
people care about what they eat than 
what they read. Nevertheless I will hope 
for the best, especially as my evenings 
. now are very long and wearisome; and I 
was counted a hopeful scholar, fifty years 
agone perhaps, in our village school here 
—not to mention the Royal Navy; and 
most of all, because a very wealthy gen- 
tleman, whose name will appear in this 
story, has promised to pay all expenses, 
and £50 down (if Idoit well), and to 
leave me the profit if any. 

Notwithstanding this, the work of 
writing must be very dull to me, after all 
the change of scene, and the open air and 
sea, and the many sprees ashore, and the 
noble fights with Frenchmen, and the 
power of oaths that made me jump s0 in 
his Majesty’s navy. God save the King, 
and Queen, and members of the Royal 
Family, be they as many as they will — 
and they seem, in faith, to be manifold. 
But His power is equal to it all, if they 
will but try to meet Him. 

However, not to enter upon any view of 
politics — all of which are far beyond the 
cleverest hand at a bait among us—I 
am inditing of a thing very plain and sim- 
ple, when you come to understand it; 
yet containing a little strangeness, and 
some wonder here and there, and apt to 


Yet no peace there is for 





we do one another. Great part of it fell 
under mine own eyes, fora period of a 
score of years, or something thereabout. 
My memory still is pretty good; but if I 
contradict myself, or seem to sweep be- 
yond my reach, or in any way to meddle 
with things which I had better have let 
alone, as ahumble man and a Christian, I 
pray you to lay the main fault thereof on 
the badness of the times, and the rest of it 
on my neighbours. For I have been a 
roving man, and may have gathered much 
of evil from contact with my fellow-men, ° 
although by nature meant for good. In 
this I take some blame to myself; for if I 
had polished my virtue well, the evil could 
not have stuck to it. Nevertheless, I am, 
on the whole, pretty well satisfied with 
myself; hoping to be of such quality as 
the Lord prefers to those perfect wonders 
with whom He has no trouble at all, and 
therefore no enjoyment. 

But sometimes, taking up a book, I am 
pestered with a troop of doubts; not only 
about my want of skill, and language, and 
experience, but chiefly because I never 
have been a man of consummate inno- 
cence, excellence, and high wisdom, such 
as all these writers are, if we go by their 
own opinions. : 

Now, when I plead among my neigh- 
bours, at the mouth of the old well, all 
the above, my sad short-comings, and my 
own strong sense of them (which perhaps 
is somewhat over-strong), they only pat 
me on the back, and smile at one another, 
and make a sort of coughing noise, ac- 
cording to my bashfulness. And then, if 
I look pleased (which for my life I cannot 
help doing), they wink, as it were, to one 
another, and speak up like this : — 

“Now, Davy, you know better. You 
think yourself at least as good as any one of 
us, Davy, and likely far above us all. There- 
fore, Davy the fisherman, out with all you 
have to say, without any French palaver. 
You have a way of telling things so that 
we can see them.” 

With this, and with that, and most of 
all with hinting about a Frenchman, they 
put me on my mettle, so that I sit upon 
the side-stones of the old-well gallery 
(which are something like the companion- 
rail of a fore-and-after), and gather them 
around me, with the house-holders put 
foremost, according to their income, and 
the children listening between their legs; 
and thus I begin, but never end, the tale I 
now begin to you, and perhaps shall never 
end it. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HUNGER DRIVES HIM A-FISHING. 


In the summer of the year 1782, I, 
David Llewellyn, of Newton-Nottage, fish- 
erman and old sailor, was in very great 
distress and trouble, more than I like to 
tell you. My dear wife (a faithful part- 
ner for eight-and-twenty years, in spite of 
a very quick temper) was lately gone to a 
better world; and I missed her tongue 
and her sharp look-out at almost every 
corner. Also my son (as fine a seaman as 
ever went aloft), after helping Lord Rodney 
to his great victory over Grass the French- 
man, had been lost in a prize-ship called 
the Tonner of 54 guns and 500 Crappos, 
which sank with all hands on her way home 
to Spithead, under Admiral Graves. His 
young wife (who had been sent to us to 
see to, with his blessing) no sooner heard 
of this sad affair as in the Gazette reported 
and his pay that week stopped on her, but 
she fell into untimely travail, and was dead 
ere morning. So I buried my wife and 
daughter-in-law, and lost all chance to bury 
my son, between two Bridgend market- 
days. 

Now this is not very much, of course, 
compared with the troubles some people 
have. But I had not been used to this 
sort of thing, except in case of a mess- 
mate; and so I was greatly broken down, 
and found my eyes so weak of a morning, 
that I was ashamed to be seen out of 
doors. 

The only one now to keep a stir or 
sound of life in my little cottage, which 
faces to the churchyard, was my orphan 
grandchild “ Bunny,” daughter of my son 
just drowned, and his only child that we 
knew of. Bunny was a rare strong lass, 
five years old about then, I think; a stout 
and hearty-feeding child, able to chew 
every bit of her victuals, and mounting a 
fine rosy colour, and eyes as black as Arch- 
angel pitch. 

One day, when I was moping there, all 
abroad about my bearings, and no better 
than water-ballasted, the while I looked at 
my wife’s new broom, now carrying cob- 
web trysails, this little Bunny came up to 
me as if she had a boarding-pike, and 
sprang into the netting hammocks of the 
best black coat I wore. 

“Grand-da!” she said, and looked to 
know in what way I would look at her; 
“ Grand-da, I must have sumkin more to 
eat.” 

“Something more to eat!” I cried, 
almost with some astonishment, well as I 
knew her appetite ; for the child had eaten 
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a barley-loaf, and two pig’s feet, and a dog- 
sh. 


“Yes, more; more bex-fass, grand-da.” 
And though she had not the words to tell, 
she put her hands in a way that showed 
me she ought to have more solid food. I 
could not help looking sadly at her, proud 
as I was‘of her appetite. But, recovering 
in a minute or two, I put a good face upon 
it. 

“My dear, and you shall have more,” I 
said; “only take your feet out of my 
pocket. Little heart have I for fishing, 
God knows; but a-fishing I will go this 
day, if mother Jones will see to you.” 

For I could not leave her alone quite yet, 
although she was a brave little maid, and 
no fire now was burning. But within a 
child’s trot from my door, and down to- 
ward the sandhills, was that famous an- 
cient well of which I spoke just now, dedi- 
cate to St. John the Baptist, where they 
used to scourge themselves. The village 
church stood here, they say, before the in- 
road of the sand; and the water was 
counted holy. How that may be I do not 
know ; but the well is very handy. It has 
a little grey round tower of stone domed 
over the heart of it, to which a covered 
way goes down, with shallow steps ir- 
regular. If it were not for this plan, the 
sand would whelm the whole of it over; 
even as it has overwhelmed all the depart- 
ure of the spring, and the cottages once 
surrounding it. Down these steps the 
children go, each with a little brown 
pitcher, holding hands and groping at the 
sides as the place feels darker. And what 
with the sand beneath their feet, and the 
narrowing of the roof above, and the 
shadows moving round them, and the 
doubt where the water begins or ends 
(which nobody knows at any time), it is 
much but what some one tumbles in, and 
the rest have to pull her out again. 

For this well has puzzled all the country, 
and all the men of great learning, being as 
full of contrariety as a maiden courted. 
It comes and goes, in a manner, against 
the coming and going of the sea, which is 
only half a mile from it; and twice ina 
day it is many feet deep, and again not 
as many inches. And the water is so crys- 
tal-clear, that down in the dark it is like a 
dream. Some people say that John the 
Baptist had nothing to do with the making 
of it, because it was made before his time 
by the ancient family of De Sandford, who 
once owned all the manors here. In this, 
however, I have no faith, having read my 
Bible to better purpose than to believe 
that John Baptist was the sort of man to 
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claim anything, least of all any water, un- 
less he came honestly by it. 

In either case, it is very pretty to see 
the children round the entrance on a 
summer afternoon, when they are sent for 
water. They are all a little afraid of it, 

artly because of its maker’s name, and his 

aving his head on a charger, and partly 
on account of its curious ways, and the 
sand coming out of its “nostrils” when 
first it begins to flow. 

That day with which I begin my story, 
Mrs. Jones was good enough to take 
charge of little Bunny; and after getting 
ready to start, I set the thong of our latch 
inside, so that none but neighbours who 
knew the trick could enter our little cot- 
tage (or rather “mine” I should say 
now); and thus with conger-rod, and 
prawn-net, and a long pole for the bass, 
and a junk of pressed tobacco, and a lump 
of barley-bread, and a may-bird stuffed 
with onions (just to refine the fishiness), 
away I set for a long-shore day, upon as 
dainty a summer morn as ever shone out 
of the heavens. 

“Fisherman Davy” (as they call me all 
around our parts) was fifty and two years 
of age, I believe, that very same July, and 
with all my heart I wish that he were as 
young this very day. For I never have 
found such call to enter into the affairs 
of another world, as to forget my business 
here, or press upon Providence impatiently 
for a more heavenly state of things. Peo- 
ple may call me worldly-minded for cher- 
ishing such a view of this earth; and per- 
haps it is very wrong of me. However, I 
can put up with it, and be in no unkindly 
haste to say “ good-bye ” to my neighbours. 
For, to my mind, such a state of seeking, 
as many amongst us do even boast of, is, 
unless in a bad cough or a perilous calen- 
ture, a certain proof of curiosity displeas- 
ing to our Maker, and I might even say of 
fickleness degrading to a true Briton. 

The sun came down upon my head, so 
that I thought of bygone days, when I 
served under Captain Howe, or Sir Edward 
Hawke, and used to stroll away upon leave, 
with half a hundred Jacks ashore, at Na- 
ples, or in Bermudas, or wherever the luck 





might happen. Now, however, was no 
time for me to think of strolling, because I 
could no longer live at the expense of the 
Government, which is the highest luck of 





all, and full of noble dignity. Things were 
come to such a push that I must either 
work or starve; and could I but recall the 
past, I would stroll less in the days gone 
by. A pension of one and eightpence far- 
thing for the weeks I was alive (being in 
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right of a heavy wound in capture of the 
Bellona, Frenchman of two-and-thirty 
guns, by his Majesty's frigate Vesta, un- 
der Captain Hood) was all I had to hold 
on by, in support of myself and Bunny, 
except the slippery fish that come and go 
as Providence orders them. She had 
sailed from Martinique, when luckily we 
fell in with her; and I never shall forget 
the fun, and the five hours at close quar- 
ters. We could see the powder on the 
other fellows’ faces while they were train- 
ing their guns at us, and we showed them, 
with a slap, our noses which they never 
contrived to hit. She carried heavier 
metal than ours, and had sixty more men 
to work it, and therefore we were obliged 
at last to capture her by boarding. I, like 
a fool, was the first that leaped into her 
mizen-chains, without looking before me, 
as ought to have been. The Frenchmen 
came too fast upon me, and gave me more 
than I bargained for. 

Thus it ee that I fell off, in’ the 
very prime of life and strength, from an 
able-bodied seaman and captain of the 
foretop to a sort of lurcher along shore, 
and a man who must get his own living 
with nets and rods and suchlike. For 
that very beautiful fight took place in the 
year 1759, before I was thirty years old, 
and before his present most gracious Maj- 
esty came to the throne of England. And 
inasmuch as a villanous Frenchman made 
at me with a cutlash, and a power of blue 
oaths (taking a nasty advantage of me, 
while I was yet entangled), and thumped 
in three of my ribs before a kind Provi- 
dence enabled me to relieve him of his 
head at’a blow —I was discharged, when 
we came to Spithead, with an excellent 
character in a silk bag, and a considerable 
tightness of breathing, and leave to beg 
my way home again. 

Now I had not the smallest meaning to 
enter into any of these particulars about 
myself, especially as my story must be all 
about other people — beautiful maidens, 
and fine young men, and several of the 
prime gentry. But as I have written it, so 
let it stay ; because, perhaps, after all, it 
is well that people should have some lit- 
tle knowledge of the man they have to 
deal with, and learn that his character and 
position are a long way above all attempt 
at deceit. 

To come back once again, if you please, 
to that very hot day of July 1782— 
whence I mean to depart no more until I 
have fully done with it— both from the 
state of the moon, I knew, and from the 
neap when my wife went off, that the top 
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of the spring was likely to be in the dusk 
of that same evening. At first I had 
thought of going down straight below us 
to Newton Bay, and peddling over the 
Black Rocks towards the Ogmore river, 
some two miles to the east of us. But the 
bright sun gave me more enterprise ; and 
remembering how the tide would ebb, also 
how low my pocket was, I felt myself 
bound in honour to Bunny to make a real 
push for it, and thoroughly search the 
conger-holes and the lobster-ledges, which 
are the best on all our coast, round about 
Pool Tavan, and down below the old house 
at Sker. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FISH ARE AS HUNGRY AS HE IS. 


To fish at Sker.had always been a mat- 
ter of some risk and conflict: inasmuch as 
Evan Thomas, who lived in the ancient 
house there, and kept the rabbit-warren, 
never could be brought to know that the 
sea did not belong to him. He had a 
grant from the manor, he said, and the 
shore was part of the manor; and whoso- 
ever came hankering there was a poacher, 
a thief, and a robber. With these hard 
words, and harder blows, he kept off most 
of the neighbourhood; but I always felt 
that the lurch of the tide was no more 
than the heeling of a ship, and therefore 
that any one free of the sea, was free of 
the ebb and flow of it. 

So when he began to reproach me once, 
I allowed him to swear himself thoroughly 
out, and then, in a steadfast manner, said, 
“Black Evan, the shore is not mine or 
yours. Stand you here and keep it, and I 
will never come again;” for in three 
hours’ time there would be a fathom of 
water where we stood. And when he 
caught me again, I answered, “ Evan Black, 
if you catch me inland, meddling with any 
of your land-goods, coneys, or hares, or 
partridges, give me a leathering, like a 
. man, and I must put up with it; but dare 
you touch me on this shore, which belongs 
to our lord the King, all the way under 
high-water mark, and by the rod of the 
Red Sea I will show you the law of it.” 

He looked at me and the pole I bore, 
and, heavy and strong man as he was, he 
thought it wiser to speak me fair. “ Well, 


well, Dyo, dear,” he said, in Welsh, hav- 
ing scarce any English, “ you have served 
the King, Dyo, and are bound to know 
what is right and wrong; only let me know, 
good man, if you see any other rogues 
fishing here.” 

This I promised him freely enough, be- 
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cause, of course, I had no objection to his 
forbidding other people, and especially one 
vile Scotchman. Yet being a man of no 
liberality, he never could see even me fish 
there without following and abusing me, 
and most of all after a market-day. 

That tide I had the rarest sport that 
you ever did see. Scarcely a conger-hole 
I tried without the landlord being at home, 
and biting savagely at the iron, which 
came (like a rate) upon him; whereupon 
I had him by the jaw, as the tax-collector 
has us. Scarcely a lobster-shelf I felt, 
tickling as I do under the weeds, but what 
a grand old soldier came to the portcullis 
of his stronghold, and nabbed the neat- 
hide up my fingers, and stuck thereto till 
I hauled him out “nolus-woluss,” as we 
say ; and there he showed his purple nip- 
pers, aud his great long whiskers, and then 
his sides, hooped like a cask, till his 
knuckled legs fought with the air, and the 
lobes of his tail were quivering. It was 
fine to see these fellows, worth at least a 
shilling, and to pop them into my basket, 
where they clawed at one another. Glo- 
rious luck I had, in truth, and began to 
forget my troubles, and the long way 
home again to a lonely cottage, and my 
fear that little Bunny was passing a sorry 
day of it. She should have a new pair of 
boots, and mother Jones a good Sunday 
dinner; and as for myself, I would think, 
perhaps, about half a glass of fine old rum 
(to remind me of the navy), and a pipe of 
the short-cut Bristol tobacco — but that 
must depend upon circumstances. 

Now circumstances had so much man- 
ners (contrary to their custom) that they 
contrived to keep themselves continually 
in my favour. Not only did I fetch up 
and pile a noble heap of oysters and mus- 
sels just at the lowest of the ebb, but after 
that, when the tide was flowing, and my 
work grew brisker —as it took me by the 
calves, and my feet were not cut by the 
mussels more than I could walk upon — 
suddenly I found a thing beating all ex- 
perience both of the past and future. 

This was, that the heat of the weather, 
and the soft south wind prevailing, had 
filled the deep salt water pools among the 
rocks of Pool Tavan, and as far as Funnon 
Gwyn, with the finest prawns ever seen or 
dreamed of; and also had peopled the 
shallow pools higher up the beach with 
shoals of silver mullet-fry — small indeed, 
and as quick as lightning, but well worth 
a little trouble to catch, being as fine 
eating as any lady in the land could long 
for. 

And here for a moment I stood in some 
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doubt, whether first to be down on the 
prawns or the mullet; but soon I remem- 
bered the tide would come first into the 
pools that held the prawns. Now it did 
not take me very long to fill a great Hol- 
land bag with these noble fellows, rustling 
their whiskers, and rasping their long saws 
at one another. Four gallons I found, and 
a little over, when I came to measure 
them; and sixteen shillings I made of 
them, besides a good many which Bunny 
ate raw. 

Neither was my luck over yet, for being 
now in great heart and good feather, what 
did I do but fall very briskly upon the 
grey mullet in the pools; and fast as they 
scoured away down the shallows, fluting 
the surface with lines of light, and hud- 
dling the ripples all up in a curve, as they 
swung themselves round on their tails with 
a sweep, when they could swim no further 
—nevertheless it was all in vain, for I 
blocked them in with a mole of kelp, 
weighted with heavy pebbles, and then 
baled them out at my pleasure. 

Now the afternoon was wearing away, 
and the flood making strongly up channel 
by the time I came back from Funnon 
Gwyn — whither the mullet had led me — 
to my head-quarters opposite Sker farm- 
house, at the basin of Pool Tavan. This 
pool is made by aring of rocks sloping 
inward from the sea, and is dry altogether 
for two hours’ ebb and two hours’ flow of 
a good spring-tide, except so much as a 
little land-spring, sliding down the slippery 
sea-weed, may have power to keep it 
moist. 

A wonderful place here is for wild-fowl, 
the very choicest of all I know, both when 
the sluice of the tide runs out and when it 
eomes swelling back again; for as the 
water ebbs away with a sulky wash in the 
hollow places, and the sand runs down in 
little crannies, and the bladder-weeds 
hang trickling, and the limpets close their 
valves, and the beautiful jelly-flowers look 
no better than chilblains,—all this void 
and glistening basin is at once alive with 
birds. 

First the seapie runs and chatters, and 
the turnstone pries about with his head 
laid sideways in a most sagacious manner, 
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when the round pool fills with sea (pour- 
ing in through the gate of rock), and the 
waves push merrily onward, then a mighty 
stir arises, and a different race of birds — 
those which love a swimming dinner — 
swoop upon Pool Tavan. Here is the 
giant grey gull, breasting (like a cherub 
in church) before he dowses down his 
head, and here the elegant kittywake, and 
the sullen cormorant in the shadow swim- 
ming; and the swiftest of swift wings, the 
silver-grey sea-swallow, dips like a butter- 
fly and is gone; while from slumber out at 
sea, or on the pool of Kenfig, in a long 
wedge, cleaves the air the whistling flight 
of wild-ducks. 

Standing upright for a moment, with 
their red toes on the water, and their 
strong wings flapping, in they souse with 
one accord and a strenuous delight. Then 
ensues a mighty quacking of unanimous 
content, a courteous nodding of quick 
heads, and a sluicing and a shovelling of 
water over shoulder-blades, in all the 
glorious revelry of insatiable washing. 

Recovering thence, they dress them- 
selves in a sober-minded manner, paddling 
very* quietly, proudly puffing out their 
breasts, arching their necks, and preening 
themselves, titivating (as we call it) with 
their bills in and out the down, and shoul- 
ders up to run the wet off; then turning 
their heads, as if on a swivel, they fettle 
their backs and their scapular plume. 
Then, being as clean as clean can be, they 
begin to think of their dinners, and with 
stretched necks down they dive to catch 
some luscious morsel, and all you can see 
is a little sharp tail and a pair of red feet 
kicking. 

Bless all their innocent souls, how often 
I longed to have a good shot at them, and 
might have killed eight or ten at a time 
with along gun heavily loaded! But all 
these birds knew, as well as I did, that I 
had no gun with me; and although they 
kept at a tidy distance, yet they let me 
look at them, which I did with great peace 
of mind all the time I was eating my sup- 
per. The day had been too busy till now 
to stop for any feeding; but now there 
would be twenty minutes or so ere the 
bass came into Pool Tavan, for these like 





and the sanderlings glide in file, and the | a depth of water. 


green-shanks separately. 
curlews over the point warily come, and 
leave one to watch; while the brave little 
mallard teal, with his green triangles 
glistening, stands on one foot in the fresh- 
water runnel, and shakes with his quacks 
of enjoyment. 

Again, at the freshening of the flood, 


Then the shy | 


So, after consuming my bread and may- 
bird, and having a good drink from the 
| spring, I happened to look at my great 
|flag-basket, now ready to burst with con- 
‘gers and lobsters and mullet, and spider- 
‘crabs for Bunny (who could manage any 
| quantity), also with other good saleable 
fish; and I could not help saying to my- 
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self, “ Come, after all now, Davy Llewellyn, 
you are not gone so far as to want a low 
Scotchman to show you the place where 
the fish live.” And with that I lit a pipe. 

What with the hard work, and the heat, 
and the gentle plash of wavelets, and the 
calmness of the sunset, and the power of 
red onions, what did I do but fall asleep 
as snugly as if I had been on watch in one 
of his Majesty’s ships of the line after a 
heavy gale of wind? And when I woke 
up again, behold, the shadows of the rocks 
were over me, and the sea was saluting 


the calves of my legs, which up to that, 


mark were naked; and but for my instinct 
in putting my basket up on a rock behind 
me, all my noble catch of fish must have 
gone to the locker of Davy Jones. 

At this my conscience smote me hard, 
as if I were getting old too soon; and with 
one or two of the short strong words which 
I had learned in the navy, where the 
chaplain himself stirred us up with them, 
up I roused and rigged my pole for a good 
bout at tre bass. At the butt of the ash 
was a bar of square oak, figged in with a 
screw-bolt, and roven round this was my 
line of good hemp, twisted evenly, so 
that if any fish vame who could master 
me, and pull me off the rocks almost, I 
could indulge him with some slack by 
unreeving a fathom of line. At the end 
of the pole was astrong loop-knot, through 
which ran the line, bearing two large 
hooks, with the eyes of their shanks 
lashed tightly with cobbler’s ends upon 
whipcord. The points of the hooks were 
fetched up with a file, and the barbs well 
backened, and the whole dressed over 
with whale-oil. Then upon one hook I 
fixed a soft crab, and on the other a cuttle- 
fish. There were lug-worms also in my 
pot, but they would do better after dark, 
when a tumbling cod might be on the 
feed. 

Good-luck and bad-luck has been my lot 
ever since I can remember; sometimes a 
long spell of one, wing and wing, as you 
might say, and then a long leg of the 
other. But never in all my born days did 
I have such a spell of luck in the fishing 
way as on that blessed 10th of July 1782. 

What to do with it all now became a 
puzzle, for I could not carry it home all at 
once; and as to leaving a bit behind, or 
refyising to catch a single fish that wanted 
to be caught, neither of these was a pos- 
sible thing to a true-born fisherman. 

At last things came to such a pitch that 
it was difficult not to believe that all must 
be the crowd and motion of a very pleas- 
ant dream. Here was the magic ring of 
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the pool, shaped by a dance of sea-faries, 
and the fading light shed doubtfully upon 
the haze of the quivering sea, and the sil- 
ver water lifting like a mirror on a hinge, 
while the black rocks seemed to nod to it; 
and here was I pulling out big fishes almost 
faster than I cast in. 





CHAPTER IV. 
| HE LANDS AN UNEXPECTED FISH. 


| Now, as the rising sea came sliding over 
the coronet of rocks, as well as through 
the main entrance — for even the brim of 
the pool is covered at high water —I be- 
held a glorious sight, stored in my remem- 
‘brance of the southern regions, but not 
often seen at home. The day had been 
very hot and brilliant, with a light air 
from the south; and at sunset a haze 
arose, and hung as if it were an awning 
over the tranquil sea. First, a gauze of 
golden colour, as the western light came 
through, and then a tissue shot with red, 
and now a veil of silvery softness, as the 
summer moon grew bright. 

Then the quiet waves began —as their 
plaited lines rolled onward into frills of 
whiteness —in the very curl and fall, to 
glisten with a flitting light. Presently, as 
each puny breaker overshone the one in 
front, not the crest and comb alone, but 
the slope behind it, and the crossing flaws 
inshore, gleamed with hovering radiance 
and soft flashes vanishing; till, in the 
deepening of the dusk, each advancing 
crest was sparkling with a mane of fire, 
every breaking wavelet glittered like a 
shaken seam of gold. Thence the shower 
of beads and lustres lapsed into a sliding 
tier, moving up the sands with light, or 
among the pebbles breaking into a cata- 
ract of gems. 

Being an ancient salt, of course I was. 
not dismayed by this show of phosphorus, 
nor even much astonished, bnt rather 
pleased to watch the brightness, as it 
brought back to my mind thoughts of 
beautiful sunburnt damsels whom I had 
led along the shore of the lovely Mediter- 
ranean. Yet ourstupid landsmen, far and 
wide, were panic-struck; and hundreds 
fell upon their knees, expecting the last 
trump to sound. All I said to myself was 
this: “No wonder I had such sport to- 
day; change of weather soon, I doubt, 
and perhaps a thunder-storm.” 

As I gazed at all this beauty, trying not 
to go astray with wonder and with weari- 
ness, there, in the gateway of black rock, 
with the offing dark behind her, and the 
glittering waves upon their golden shoul- 
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ders bearing her —sudden as an appari- 
tion came a smoothly-gliding boat. Bead- 
ed all athwart the bows with drops of 
light, holding stem well up in air, and the 
forefoot shedding gold, she came as 
straight towards this poor and uncon- 
verted Davy as if an angel held the tiller, 
with an admiral in the stern-sheets. 
Hereupon such terror seized me, after 
the wonders of the day, that my pole fell 
downright into the water (of which a big 
fish wronged me so as to slip the hook 
and be off again), and it was no more than 
the turn of a hair but what I had run 
away head over heels. For the day had 


been so miraculous, beginning with starv- | 


ation, and going on with so much heat and 
hard work and enjoyment, and such a 
draught of fishes, that a poor body’s wits 
were gone with it; and therefore I doubt 


not it must have been an especial decree | 
of Providence that in turning round to) 


run away I saw my big fish-basket. 

To carry this over the rocks at a ron) 
was entirely impossible (although I was 
still pretty good in my legs), but to run 
away without it was a great deal more 
impossible for a man who had caught the 


fish himself; and beside the fish in the) 
basket, there must have been more than! 


two hundredweight of bass that would not 
go into it. Three hundred and a half in all 
was what I set it down at, taking no heed 
of pawns and lobsters; and with my luck 
in selling, it must turn to guineas. 

Hence, perhaps, it came to pass (as 
much as from downright bravery, of which | 
sometimes I have some little) that I felt | 
myself bound to creep back again, under 
the shade of a cold wet rock, just to know | 
what that boat was up to. 

A finer floatage I never saw, and her'| 
lines were purely elegant, and she rode 


above the water without so much as part- | 


Then, in spite of all my fear, I 
could not help admiring; and it struck me 
hotly at the heart, “ Oh, if she is but a 
real boat, what a craft for my business!” 
And with that I dropped all fear. For I 
had not been able, for many years, to car- 
ry on my fishing as skill and knowledge | 
warranted, only because I could not afford 
to buy a genuine boat of my own, and 
hitherto had never won the chance with- 
out the mouey. 

As yet I could see no soulon board. No} 
one was rowing, that was certain, neither | 
any sign of a sail to give her steerage-way. 
However, she kept her course so true that | 
surely there must be some hand invisible 
at the tiller. 
again, very undesirably; and I set my 


ing it. 


This conclusion flurried me | 
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right foot in such a manner as to be off in 
a twinkling of anything unholy. 
| But God has care of the little souls 
which nobody else takes heed of; and so 
He ordained that the boat should heel, 
and then yaw across the middle of the 
pool; but for which black rocks alone 
| would have been her welcome. 
| At once my heart came back to me ; for 
I saw at once, as an old sailor pretty well 
up in shipwrecks, that the boat was no 
more than a derelict; and feeling that 
here was my chance of chances, worth per- 
haps ten times my catch of fish, I set my- 
self in earnest to the catching of that boat. 
Therefore I took up my pole again, and 
finding that the brace of fish whom I had 
over-scared to land had got away during 
my slackness, I spread the hooks, and cast 
them both, with the slugs of lead upon 
them, and half a fathom of spare line 
ready, as far as ever my arms would 
| throw. 

The flight of the hooks was beyond my 
sight, for the phosphorus spread confusion; 
but I heard most clearly the thump, 
thump of the two leaden bobs — the heavy 
and the light one — upon hollow planking. 
Upon this I struck as I would at a fish, 
and the hooks got hold (or at any rate one 
of them), and T felt. the light boat follow- 
ing faster as she began to get away on 
the haul; and so I drew her gently toward 
me, being still in some misgiving, although 
| resolved to go through with it. 
| But, bless my heart, when the light 

boat elided buoyantly up to my very feet, 
and the moon shone over the starboard 
gunwale, and without much. drawback I 
gazed at it— behold! the little craft was 
laden with a freight of pure innocence! 
All for captain, crew, and cargo, was a 
| little helpless child. In the stern sheets, 
fast asleep, with the baby face towards 
me, lay a little child in white. Some- 
thing told me that it was not dead, or 
even ailing; only adrift upon the world, 
and not at all aware of it. Quite an atom 
of a thing taking God’s will anyhow ; 
cast, no doubt, according to the rocking of 
|the } boat, only with one ‘tiny arm put up to 
keep the sun away, before it fell asleep. 
Being taken quite aback with pity, sor- 
row, and some anger, (which must have 
been of instinct), I laid hold of the bows 
of the skiff, and drew her up a narrow 
|channel, where the land-spring found its 
|way. The lift of a round wave helped 
her on, and the bladder-weed saved any 
chafing. A brand-new painter (by the 
feel) it was that I caught hold cf; but in- 
stead of a hitch at the end, it had a clean 
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sharp cut across it. Having made it fast 
with my fishing-pole jammed hard into a 
crevice of rock, I stepped on board rather 
gingerly, and, seating myself on the for- 
ward thwart, gazed from a respectful dis- 
tance at the little stranger. 

The light of the moon was clear and 
strong, and the phosphorous of the sea 
less dazing as the night grew deeper, 
therefore I could see pretty well; and I 
took a fresh plug of tobacco before any 
further meddling. For the child was fast 
asleep; and, according to my experience, 
they are always best in that way. 


CHAPTER V. 
A LITTLE ORPHAN MERMAID. 


By the clear moonlight I saw a very 
wee maiden, all in white, having neither 
cloak nor shawl, nor any other soft appli- 
ance to protect or comfort her, but lying 
with her little back upon the aftmost 
planking, with one arm bent (as I said be- 
fore), and the other drooping at her side 
as if the baby-hand had been at work to 
ease her crying; and then, when tears 
were tired out, had dropped in sleep or 
numb despair. 

My feelings were so moved by this, as 
I became quite sure at last that here was 
a little mortal, that the tears came to 
mine own eyes too, she looked so purely 
pitiful. “The Lord in heaven have mercy 
on the little dear!” I cried without an- 
other thought about it; and then I went 
and sat close by, so that she lay between 
my feet. 

However, she would not awake, in spite 
of my whistling gradually, and singing a 
little song to her, and playing with her 
curls of hair; therefore, as nothing can 
last for ever, and the tide was rising fast, 
I was forced to give the little lady, not 
what you would call a kick so much asa 
very gentle movement of the muscles of 
the foot. 

he opened her eyes at this, and yawned, 
but was much inclined to shut them again ; 
till I (having to get home that night) 


could make no further allowance for her, | 





Having been touched with trouble lately, 
I was drawn out of all experience now (for 
my nature is not over-soft) towards this 
little thing, so cast, in a dream almost, 
upon me. I thought of her mother, well 
drowned, no doubt, and the father who 
must have petted her, and of the many 
times to come when none would care to 
comfort her. And though a child is but 
a child, somehow I took to that child. 
Therefore I became most anxious as to 
her state of body, and handled her little 
mites of feet, and her fingers, and all her 
outworks; because I was not sure at all 
that the manner of her yawning might be 
nothing more or less than a going out of 
this world almost. For think, if you can 
see it so, how everything was against her. 
To be adrift without any food, or any one 
to tend her, many hours, or days per- 
haps, with a red-hot sun or cold stars 
overhead, and the greedy sea beneath her! 

However, there she was alive, and warm, 
and limp, to the best of my judgment, sad 
though I was to confess to myself that I 
knew more of bass than of babies. For 
it had always so pleased God that I hap- 
pened to be away at sea when He thought 
fit to send them; therefore my legs went 
abroad with fear of dandling this one, 
that now was come, in a way to disgrace a 
seaman ; for if she should happen “to get 
into irons, I never could get her out again. 

Upon that matter, at any rate, I need 
not have concerned myself, for the child 
was so trim and well ballasted, also ribbed 
so stiff and sound, that any tack I set her 
on she would stick to it, and start no 
rope; and knowing that this was not al- 
together the manner of usual babies (who 
yaw about, and no steerage-way), I felt 
encouraged, and capable almost of a 
woman’s business. Therefore I gave her 
a little tickle; and verily she began to 
laugh, or perhaps I should say by rights 
to smile, in a gentle and superior way — 
for she always was superior. And a fun- 
nier creature never lived, neither one that 
could cry so distressfully. 

“Wake up, wake up, my deary,” said 
I, “and*don’t you be afraid of me. A 


as having no home to go to; and upon|fine little girl I’ve got at home, about 
this I got over all misgivings about the | twice the size that you be, and goes by 


dirtiness of my jacket, and did what I had | 
feared to do, by reason of great respect | 
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the name of ‘ Bunny. 
“Bunny!” she said; and I was sur- 


for her; that is to say, I put both hands | prised, not being up to her qualities, that 


very carefully under her, and lifted her | 
like a delicate fish, and set her crosswise | 
on my lap, and felt as if I understood her ; 
and she could not have weighed more than | 


she could speak so clearly. Thén it struck 
me that if she could talk like that I might 
'as well know more about her. So I be- 
gan, very craftily, with the thing all chil- 


twenty pounds, according “to my heft of |dren are proud about, and are “generally 


sn. 


sure to be up to. 
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“Pretty little soul,” I said; “how old 
do you call yourself? ” 

At this she gathered up her forehead, 
not being used to the way I put it, while 
she was trying to think it out. 

“ How old are you, deary? ” said I, try- 
ing hard to suck up my lips and chirp, as 
I had seen the nurses do. 

“T'se two, I’se two,’ she answered, 
looking with some astonishment; “ didn’t 
’a know that? Hot’s ’a name?” 

This proof of her high standing and 
knowledge of the world took me for the 
moment a good deal off my legs, until I 
remembered seeing it put as a thing all 
must give in to, that the rising genera- 
tion was beyond our understanding. So I 
answered, very humbly, “ Deary, my name 
is ‘old Davy.’ Baby, kiss old Davy.” 

“JT “ill” she answered, briskly. “Old 
Davy, Ilikes’a. I'll be agood gal, I ’ill.” 

“A good girl! To be sure you will. 
Bless my heart, I never saw such a girl.” 
And I kissed her three or four times over, 
until she began to smell my plug, and 
Bunny was nobody in my eyes. “But, 
what’s your own name, deary, now you 
know old Davy’s name ?” 

“Tse Bardie. Didn’t ’a know that?” 

“ To be sure I did; ” for a little fib was 
needful from the way she looked at me, 
and the biggest one ever told would have 
been a charity under the circumstances. 

“ Pease, old Davy, I’se aye hungy,” she 
went on ere I was right again, “and I ’ants 
a dink o’ yater.” 

“What a fool, I am!” cried I. “Of 
course you do, you darling. What an 
atomy you are to talk! Stop here a mo- 
ment.” 

Setting her on the seat by herself (like 
a stupid, as I was, for she might have 
tumbled overboard), I jumped out of the 
boat to fetch her water from the spring- 
head, as well as the relics of my food from 
the corner of the fish-basket. And truly 
vexed was I with myself for devouring of 
my dinner so. But no sooner was I gone, 
than feeling so left alone again after so 
much desertion, what did the little thing 
do but spring like a perfect grasshopper, 
and, slipping under the after-thwart, set 
off in the bravest toddle for the very bow 
of the boat, in fear of losing sight of me? 
Unluckily, the boat just happened to lift 
upon a bit of a wave, and, not having won 
her sea-legs yet in spite of that long cruise, 
down came poor Bardie with a thump, 
which hurt me more than her, I think. 

Knowing what Bunny would have done, 
I expected a fearful roar, and baek I ran 
to lift her up. But even before I could 
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interfere, she was up again and all alive, 
with both her arms stretched out to show, 
and her face set hard to defy herself. 

“T’ont ky, I ont, I tell ’a. ’Ee see if I 
does now, and ma say hot a good gal I 
is.” 

“Where did you knock yourself, little 
wonder? Let old Davy make it well. 
Show old Davy the poor sore place.” 

“Nare it is. Gardy la! nare poor 
Bardie knock herself.” 

And she held up her short white frock, 
and showed me the bend of her delicate 
round knee as simply and kindly as could 
be. 

“T ’ont ky; no,I ’ont,” she went on, 
with her pretty lips screwed up. “ Little 
brother ky, ’e know; but Bardie a gate | 
big gal, savvy voo? Bardie too big 
enough to ky.” 

However, all this greatness vanished 
when a drop of blood came oozing from 
the long black bruise, and still more when 
I tried to express my deep compassion. 
The sense of bad-luck was too strong for 
the courage of even two years’ growth, 
and little Bardie proved herself of just 
the right age for crying. I had observed 
how clear and bright and musical her 
voice was for such a tiny creature; and 
now the sound of her great woe, and 
scene of her poor helpless plight, was 
enough to move the rocks into a sense of 
pity tor her. 

However, while she had her cry out (as 
the tide would never wait), I took the lib- 
erty of stowing all my fish and fishing- 
tackle on board of that handy little boat, 
which I began to admire and long for 
more and more every time I jumped from 
the rock into her foresheets. And finding 
how tight and crank she was, and full of 
spring at every step, and with a pair of 
good ash sculls, and, most of all, discover- 
ing the snuggest of snug lockers, my con- 
science (always a foremost feature) showed 
me in the strongest light that it would be 
a deeply ungracious, ungrateful, and even 
sinful thing, if I failed to thank an ever- 
wise and overruling Providence for send- 
|Iug me this useful gift in so express a 
| manner. 

And taking this pious and humble view 
| of the night’s ocenrrence, I soon perceived 
| a special fitness in the time of its ordering. 
|For it happened to be the very night 
when Evan Thomas was out of the way, 
jas I had been told at Nottaze, and the 
| steward of the manor safe to be as drank 
}as a fiddler at Bridgend; and it was not 
more than a few months since that envious 
Scotchman, Sandy Macraw (a scurvy limb 
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of the coast-guards, who lived by poaching 
on my born rights), had set himself up 
with a boat, forsooth, on purpose to rogue 
me and rob me the better. No doubt he 
had stolen it somewhere, for he first ap- 
peared at night with it; and now here 
was a boat, in all honesty mine which 
would travel two feet for each one of his 
tub! 

By the time I had finished these grate- 
ful reflections, and resolved to contribute 
any unsold crabs to the Dissenting minis- 
ter’s salary (in recognition of the hand of 
Providence, and what he had taught me 
concerning it no longer ago than last Sab- 
bath-day, when he said that the Lord 
wonld make up to me for the loss of my 
poor wife, though never dreaming, I must 
confess, of anything half so good as a 
boat), and by the time that I had moored 
this special mercy snugly, and hidden the 
oars, so that no vile wrecker could make 
off with her feloniously, that dear little 
child was grown quiet again, being unable 
to cry any more, and now beginning to 
watch my doings as much as I could wish, 
or more. 

She never séemed tired of watching me, 
having slept out all her sleep for the mo- 
ment; and as I piled up fish on fish, and 
they came sliding, slippery, she came 
shyly, eyeing them with a desire to see 
each one, pushing her mites of fingers out, 
snd then drawing back in a hurry as their 
bellies shone in the moonlight. Some of 
the congers could wriggle still, and they 
made her scream when they did it; but 
the lobsters were her chief delight, being 
all alive and kicking. She came and 
touched them reverently, and ready to 
run if they took it amiss; and then she 
stroked their whiskers, crying, “ Pitty, 
pitty! jolly, jolly!” till one great fellow, 
who knew no better, would have nipped 
her wrist asunder if I had not ricked his 
claw. 

“Now, deary,” said I, as I drew her 
away, “you have brought poor old Davy 
a beautiful boat, and the least that he can 
do for you is to get you a good supper.” 
For since her tumble the little soul had 
seemed neither hungry nor thirsty. 

“Pease, old Davy,” she answered, “I 
’ants to go to mama and papa, and ickle 
bother and Susan.” 

“The devil you do!” thought I, in a 
whistle, not seeing my way to a fib as 
yet. 

“Does ’ee know mama and papa, and 
ickle bother, old Davy?” 

“To be sure I do, my deary — better 
than I know you, almost.” 
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“Et me go to them, ’et me go to 
them. Hot ma say about my poor leggy 
peggy?” 

This was more than I could tell; be- 
lieving her mother to be, no doubt, some 
thirty fathoms under water, and her fa- 
ther and little brother in about the same 
predicament. 

“Come along, my little dear, and I'll 
take you to your mother.” This was what 
I said, not being ready, as yet, with a 
corker. 

“T’se yeady, old Davy,” she answered ; 
“T’se kite yeady. ’Hen’ll ’e be yeady? 
Peshy voo.” 

“ Ready and steady: word of command! 
march!” said I, looking up at the moon, 
to try to help me out of it. But the only 
thing that I could find to help me in this 
trouble, was to push about and stir, and 
keep her looking at me. She was never 
tired of looking at things with life or mo- 
tion in them; and this I found the special 
business of her nature afterwards. 

Now, being sure of my boat, I began to 
think what to do with Bardie. And many 
foolish ideas came, but I saw no way toa 
wise one, or at least I thought so then, 
and unhappily looked to prudence more 
than to gracious Providence, for which I 
have often grieved bitterly, ever since it 
turned out who Bardie was. 

For the present, however (though 
strongly smitten with her manners, ap- 
pearance, and state of shipwreck, as well 
as impressed with a general sense of her 
being meant for good luck to me), I could 
not see my way to take her to my home 
and support her. Many and many times 
over I said to myself, in my doubt and un- 
easiness, and perhaps more times than 
need have been if my conscience had joined 
me, that it was no good to be a fool, to 
give way (asa woman might do) to the 
sudden affair of the moment, and a hot- 
hearted mode of regarding it. And the 
harder I worked at the stowing of fish, the 
clearer my duty appeared to me. 

So by the time that all was ready for 
starting with this boat of mine, the sea 
being all the while as pretty as a pond by 
candle-light, it was settled in my mind 
what to do with Bardie. She must go to 
the old Sker-house. And having taken a 
special liking (through the goodness of 
my nature and the late distress upon me) 
to this little helpless thing, most sincerely 
I prayed to God that all might be ordered 
for the best; as indeed it always is, if we 
leave it to Him. 

Nevertheless I ought never to have left 
it to Him, as I now see, and as every 
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one now acknowledges. But how could I}men would have cared no more, but, 


tell ? 


By this time she began to be overcome 
with circumstances, as might happen nat- 
urally to a child but two years old, after 
long exposure without any food or man- 


agement. Scared, and strange, and tired 
out, she fell down anyhow in the boat, and 
lay like a log, and frightened me. Many 





taking the baby for dead, have dropped 
her into the grave of the waters. I, how- 
ever, have always been of a very different 
stamp from these; and all the wars, and 
discipline, and doctrine I have encountered, 
never could imbue me with the cruelty of 
my betters. Therefore I was shocked at 


| thinking that the little dear was dead. 





An interesting contribution to modern travels 
is furnished by a little work by Abdurrahman 
Effendi called a ‘* Journey to Brazil,’’ and writ- 
ten in Arabic. A few years ago, before the ex- 
istence of the Suez Canal, the Turkish Govern- 
ment had occasion to despatch a man-of-war to 
Bagsra, which thus had to make the long jour- 
ney through the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic, round the “Cape, through the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf. The vessel was forced 
by stress of weather to run in for shelter at Rio 
de Janeiro, There, to the intense surprise of 
the author, a number of Mohammedans were 
found among the black population of the eapi- 
tal. Their Islamism had indeed suffered greatly 
by the length of time and the distance from 
their co-religionists, Thus, they no longer 
fasted in the Ramadhan, but in the month 
Shaban; they knew nothing as to the times of 
prayer; none of them knew Arabic; their mar- 
riages and their funerals were consecrated by 
Catholic priests, by whom also their child- 
ren were baptized. Strangely enough these 
priests did not seem to care for anything fur- 
ther. Thus, in théir place of worship they had 
a Jew from Tangiers who wore a high turban, 
and therefore called himself an Imaum, to offi- 
ciate for them. This man also served as inter- 
preter between his flock and Abdurraham, to 
whom he told without any ceremony that, 
from what he had seen in his youth at Morocco, 
he felt fully competent to serve as Imaum. Nor 
was the astonishment all on the side of the new 
comers, The black Mohammedans were not a 
little surprised to see any faithful of a white 
complexion. According to their experience, all 
the white people were Christians, while all the 
Mohammedans were black. With the permis- 
sion of his authorities Sheik Abdurrahman now 
left his vessel and sojourned for some years at 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco, in 
order to instruct his co-religionists there in the 
elements of their common faith, and to educate 
some of them sufficiently to enable them to read 
the Koran in the original and to serve as 
teachers and Imaums to their black country- 
men. He further made them give up pork and 


wine, and their wives had to veil themselves be- 
fore strangers. There is a good deal of curious 
information also of the Munchausen type to be 
found in the volume written by the missionary 
at his return, but he only tells what he has 





been told himself. He also proves learnedly 
that witchcraft is wicked and contrary to the 
laws of Islam; but the inhabitants of those re- 
gions are, in spite of all his efforts, yet very 
much given to that practice, as well as to 
prophecy. The number of these black Mussul- 
mans at Rio he estimates at no less than 
19,000; but we fear, in anything approaching 
to numbers or exact scientific information, our 
author is not exactly the best guide imagin- 
able. 


THE Augsburg Gazette publishes the transla- 
tion of a number of the Pekin Gazette, the 
sole representative up to this time of the Chinese 
press. This reproduction is accompanied by 
notes and explanations occupying nearly as 
much space as the text, a necessary precaution 
for European readers. The Chinese journal is 
interesting in so far as it initiates us into the 
customs and usages of the Celestial Empire. 
Thus we find repeated mention in this number 
of employés who have been officially declared in 
mourning. In the province of Chiang-Ksi, dis- 
trict of Chung-Jou, one named Yang-Ksi Yiian 
is declared in mourning; so of Sun-Keng, pro- 
vince of An-Hui, district of Huo-Shan, &c. &c. 
The translator and commentator gives us the 
information that in China officials who wear 
mourning for a father or a mother must keep 
aloof for a certain number of years from any 
public employment; as also in case of the loss 
of adopted parents. These seem to be held in 
greater consideration than the others, the 
mourning for them lasting three years, while 
that for real parents lasts only one. A docu- 
ment inserted in the Chinese journal shows how 
one Hsich-pang-Chin, being declared in mourn- 
ing, fraudulently concealed the fact that he was 
an adopted son, and tried to conceal his lia- 
bility to a three years’ mourning, hoping to re- 
duce it toone. He was deprived of his office 
and transported to Heilung-Chiang, a place in 
the north of China, near the river Amoor, and 
an ordinary convict settlement. The decree by 
which he was sentenced declares that the cul- 
prit is to obtain no diminution of his penalty in 
case of an amnesty. 









From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A VICTIM OF PARIS AND VERSAILLES. 


[Tue author of the following paper is a young 
English gentleman of good family and position. 
His name, though suppressed for good reasons, 
is known to the Editor, who has satisfied him- 
self of the trustworthiness of the writer. ] 


PART I. 
PARIS. 


ILert England very hurriedly on the 
29th of March, 1871, for France, on pri- 
vate business. Through carelessness I 
omitted to provide r yself with a passport 
before starting, and had, in fact, no papers 
to prove my identity, except a few letters 
addreesed to me in my own name, which 
were about as useful to me as a sovereign 
would be to a dead man. I went vid 
Southampton, Havre, and'Rouen. During 
the whole journey I was never once asked 
for a passport, and travelled quite quietly 
and without trouble. Just outside Paris 
we were twice stopped, the first time by 
the Prussians, the second by the National 
Guard; no papers were demanded of us, 
nor did they even look into the carriages. 
In my compartment were two men, who I 
often afterwards saw among the leaders 
of the Commune. 

The first thing that struck me on my ar- 
rival was the extreme tranquillity of the 
streets. Where were the /ldneurs of the 
Boulevards? Where were the well-dressed 
ladies; the péres de familles with their 
wives and children; the crowded cafés; 
in fact, all that one remembered of the 
Paris of some months ago? There were 
the houses and the well-known places of 
resort, it is true, but the life was wanting; 
here and there a few groups were to be 
seen reading the last affiche or the even- 
ing paper; but except at the Porte St. 
Denis, the great thoroughfares were al- 
most deserted. There, however, was no 
lack of vitality; numerous crowds were 
discussing the events of the day, and the 
noise and confusion were such as French- 
men only can make with success. 

The next day (Friday. March 31st), I 
went to the Porte Maillot in the afternoon. 
The hostilities had not yet commenced, 
but there was evidently something in the 
wind, for the gates were shut, and num- 
bers of peasants who had come in with 
their vegetables and other supplies were 
standing about and gesticulating wildly. 
I asked one man what was the matter, 
and he shrieked out, “ Oh, quel malheur! 
quel malheur! Think, monsieur, they 
have shut the gates, and we poor wretches 
will be obliged “to remain in Paris. And 
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our wives aud children, who are all /a-bas, 
what will become of them? Oh, quel mal- 
heur! quel malheur! And tothink that it 
is between Frenchmen, between brothers 
that they are going to fight! Ob, mal- 
heur, malheur!” It was indeed a grievous 
malheur, but there they were; and whether 
they gotout or were forced to remain in 
Paris, I never heard. 

The following day, Saturday, April 1st, 
I found myself, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, opposite the Hotel de Ville. 
The crowd was great ; barricades abound- 
ed; sentries were placed in every direc- 
tion, and the whole place had a most mar- 
tial appearance. I got into conversation 
with an officer of the Guides de Garibaldi 
who told me that the reason of the excite- 
ment was a belief that Garibaldi himself 
had arrived; but that the report was 
without foundation, as the General was 
too ill to leave home. On returning, I 
heard the people saying, “ Oh, il est bien 
la, le général Garibaldi, il est & l’Hotel de 
Ville; nous l’avons méme vi, il est arrivé 
toute & l’heure;” so I was left in a pleas- 
ing state of doubt as to the exact truth 
till Tread the paper next morning, when 
the report was officially contradicted. It 
was, however, the next day that the ex- 
citement reached its height, for it was the 
Sunday, April 2nd, on which the hostili- 
ties commenced, and no one knew what to 
expect. A young foreigner whom I met 
the next day, told me that he had been in 
the morning at the Hotel de Ville for his 
final reception into the Guides de Gari- 
baldi, when the news arrived; that the 
captain of the troop to which he was to 
belong had told him to be there at five 
o’clock in the evening, at which time he 
presented himself, and was informed by 
the sentry that no one would be admitted 
without a laissez-passer, to be obtained at 
the Elysée. On his applying at the last- 
named piace, he was told that the /aissez- 
passer were given at the Hatel de Ville it- 
self, which turned out to be correct. The 
excitement outside the Hotel de Ville 
was great, for no one knew what had hap- 
pened. The whole Place was cleared, 
from the Rue du Renard as far as the Rue 
St. Antoine; cannon were placed at the 
barricades, and every preparation was 
made for receiving an enemy. The Rue 
de la Verrerie became impassable, and all 
the streets which commanded a view of 
either the Place de ’Hétel de Ville, Place 
Lobau, or Place de la Mairie, were 
thronged with spectators. The générale 
was beaten throughout the whole arron- 
dissement, and everything seemed to be- 
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token the near approach of the troops of 
Versailles. Towards eight o’clock, how- 
ever, things quieted down, the public were 
once more permitted to circulate freely 
along the whole of the Rue de Rivoli, 
though entrance to any one of the Places 
was denied to them, strong cordons of Na- 
tional Guards being placed to keep order. 
About eleven all was quiet, as if nothing 
had happened. 

During the whole of the next week, be- 
ing entirely occupied with my own affairs, 
I saw absolutely nothing; but on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Easter-day, I went up to 
the Arc de Triomphe to see the bombard- 
ment. ‘The scene was more like that on 
a race-course than any other I ever saw. 
Carriages with elegantly-dressed ladies, 
gentlemen and officers on horseback and 
on foot, gamins with telescopes at so much 
an hour, had come to see the destruction 
of their capital. “Chacun & son goit,” 
but at last two or three shells bursting 
rather near them did not seem so well to 
their taste as those at a distance. and they 
began to move off pretty quickly. The 
confusion of getting away was a wonder- 
ful sight. Everybody shouted “Par ici” 
to everybody else; and when the firing 
became pretty hot, what with the shrieks 
of the ladies, the oaths of the gentle- 
men, and the crying of the children, it 
was a “chaos worse confounded” than 
usual. 

On Monday, April 10th, began my own 
particular part in this business, —a part 
which was forced upon me, and in no 
pleasant manner. It was about half-past 
one, as I was returning from breakfast, 
that I met a sergeant and four men of the 
—th battalion, just opposite the Tour St. 
Jacques. On seeing me, they marched up 
to me, and the sergeant said, “ Pardon, 
citoyen, but what is your battalion?” I 
answered that, being an Englishman, I did 
not belong to any battalion. 

“ And your passport, citoyen ?” 

Upon my replying that I had none, he 
requested me to go with him to the Mairie 
of the —th Arrondissement, which was 
close by, and I was accordingly escorted 
thither by the four guards. Onmy arrival, 
‘1 was shown into a cell, which, I must con- 
fess, was comfortable enough, though it 
might have been cleaner. I was locked in, 
and left to my own reflections, which, as 
may well be imagined, were not of the 
pleasantest kind. I had no passport, I 


had no one to whom I could apply, as the 
one friend I had in Paris, to whom I was 
well known, had left on Saturday the 8th, 
being above the required age; having no 
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evidence of my nationality, it was useless 
applying at the Embassy, so that I must 
make up my mind to serve the Commune. 
One thing I resolved —to keep myself as 
much in the background as possible. In 
about three or four hours I was sum- 
moned, and conducted before the mem- 
bers of the Commune for the arrondisse- 
ment. They received me most civilly, 
and requested me to give my name, age, 
profession, &c. This business concluded, 
one of them took up a paper, and before 
filling it up, said, “ You will be placed in 
the —th battalion, compagnies de guerre, 
as you are under forty years of age.” 
“Messieurs ” I replied, “your political af- 
fairs are no matter to me; and it is my 
misfortune to be placed in this unpleasant 
predicament; but I tell you that you may. 
shoot me if you will, but I absolutely re- 
fuse to leave Paris to face the Versaillais, 
who are no enemies of mine in particular, 
and I therefore demand to be set at liber- 
ty.” Upon this they all laughed, and told me 
to leave the room, and they would consult 
as to what should be done with me. After 
some little time I was recalled, and in- 
formed that I was to be placed in the 
same battalion, which would form part of 
a compagnie sédentaire. I again remon- 
strated at this proceeding, and demanded 
to be set at liberty ; upon which they said 
I must be drunk, and ordered me to be 
locked up till the next morning, when I 
was to be transferred to my battalion. Ac- 
cordingly I was taken back to my cell, 
where I was deposited, and again locked 
in. The National Guards who were my 
gaolers were very kind, and bought me 
(with my own money, bien entendu) all I 
needed for dinner, giving me, some of their 
own excellent coffee after it. AsI hada 
mattress, bolster, and rug, I managed to 
pass a very good night. 

About nine o’clock next morning, I was 
taken before an official who did the duties 
of the Maire, where my name, &c. was in- 
scribed on a card after which I was con- 
ducted to my company, which was on 
duty at the Timbre, Rue de la Banque. 
Here I was presented to my captain, a re- 
markably pleasant man, as indeed were 
all my comrades, and I can never forget 
the kindness I met with from them; the 
only regret Ihave is my utter ignorance 
of their fate. I can scarcely hope that 
they all escaped the miserable lot that be- 
fel so many, but I should rejoice to hear 
that some at least were spared. On en- 
tering the captain’s office and taking off 
my hat, I was told to put it on again, “as 
we are all equal here, citoyen;” and after 
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the captain had said a few words to me, I 
was regaled with bread, sardines, and 
wine, the rations for the day. The captain 
was a young man of six-and-twenty, very 
fair, and with a particularly quiet, gentle- 
man-like manner (he was, i believe, a car- 
grew he had been a soldier, and 

ad served in Afrita with distinction. 
The post which we occupied was not of 
the most comfortable description. A long 
corridor dimly lighted, with a large stove 
in the centre, and recesses on either side 
with a little straw in them for sleeping on, 
was all the accommodation ; but as nearly 
all had rugs and great-coats, there was 
not much to complain of. I had neither 
rifle nor uniform, nor could I be provided 
with my equipment till the guard was dis- 
mounted, so that I was forced to make 
the best of things till that time, and re- 
main as I was, for escape was out of the 
question. 

The next day, I was told off for the cor- 
vée des vivres ; that is, the fatigue duty for 
the rations, and fatigue duty it certainly 
was; however, I do not regret it, as it 
gave me an opportunity of seeing what 
was absolutely impossible for any outsider 
to witness. From the Rue de la Banque 


we marched to the Place Vendéme, the 
head-quarters of the staff and centre of 


the troops in Paris. Though actually on 
duty, and escorted by a lieutenant of the 
National Guard, I was denied admission 
for some time, owing to my being in plain 
clothes. Having at last got in, we had 
plenty of time to look about us, for the of- 
ficer had to wait more than two hours to 
get his order signed and stamped. 

The whole of the large Place was filled 
with National Guards, some in brown ca- 
potes, some in gray, some in light blue, 
and some in dark blue; some preparing 
to march, some cooking, some sleeping on 
their rugs on the pavement, and a great 
many drinking at the stalls. Talking with 
the cantiniéres was also a very popular 
occupation. Very trim and neat they 
looked in their pretty costume; a black 
jacket trimmed with red, fitting tightly to 
the figure, black trousers with a broad red 
stripe, covered to the knees with a petti- 
coat of the same stuff, and a broad red 
band running round it, —all this, together 
with a Tyrolese hat and feathers, and the 
little barrel slung across the left shoulder, 
made up one of the prettiest costumes I 
ever saw. Ladies, I recommend it to your 
notice for the next fancy ball. 

Some prisoners were brought into the 
yard of the Etat Major, and taken away 
to be locked up, which naturally occa- 
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sioned great excitement, and numerous 
were the speculations as to their ultimate 
fate. The general impression seemed to be 
that they would be sent to Mazas or some 
other prison. 

At length we were summoned, with the 
other corvées of the battalion, to place 
ourselves in the ranks, in order to be told 
off for the different articles. My lot fell 
to go for the meat, and a long hot march 
we had as far as the Manutention, Quai de 
Billy, which is about three miles from the 
Place Vendéme. On arriving there, we 
learnt that we should have about three 
hours to wait, as the order was not en régle, 
and we therefore sat down.on the parapet; 
and while watching the boats on the Seine, 
and listening to the distant firing, I re- 
flected that red tape forms were to be 
found elsewhere than in the War Depart- 
ment of dear old England. After about 
two hours and a half the lieutenant re- 
turned, and told us we must go back, to 
the Place Vendéme, which we accordingly 
did, and on our arrival there were straight- 
way sent back again to the Manutention. 
The same difficulty was made there as to 
my entrance, but 1 was at length allowed 
to pass, and the scene that presented itself 
was beyond description: large waggons 
filled with bread, bacon, coffee, barrels of 
wine and brandy, waiting to be discharged ; 
other vehicles of every description, omni- 
buses, military train waggons, cabs, carts, 
and small hand trucks, heavily loaded, and 
with the addition of men of the corvée on 
the top, waiting to be off; National 
Guards of every battalion, artillerymen, 
cavalry, military train, Vengeurs de Paris, 
Defenseurs de Paris, Chasseurs Fédérés, 
Enfants Perdus, every hue and shade of 
colour; everybody shouting at the top 
of his voice, barrels piled in all direc- 
tions with men standing or sitting on 
them, other barrels being rolled about to 
the imminent risk of one’s toes, distracted 
officials rushing wildly about with papers 
in their hands ; in fact, the whole made up 
a scene of unutterable confusion quite a la 
Balaclava, but if possible worse. 

Passing under an archway, where we 
were nearly crushed to death by-an omni- 
bus as full as it could hold, we at last 
arrived at the yard where the meat was 
distributed. Here the state of things was 
somewhat better, and after considerable 
pushing, squeezing, and swearing, we got 
to our destination. Hundreds of barrels 
of preserved pork were ranged in the most 
picturesque disorder, and as fast as one 
was emptied another was rapidly opened 
(an operation which involved a bath of 
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greasy brine for those who were near),'ately doubled, and every preparation 
and distributed according to weight, for | made to receive them ; but after remaining 


each order. The pools of brine were 
ankle-deep, and it was necessary to pass 
through them to carry away the meat. 
Our portion was given to us in two barrels, 
which we rolled through the yard to the 
omnibus we had engaged, stopping on our 
way to drink a glass of wine and eata 
handful of biscuit, which were distributed 





under arms till six o’clock, we were re- 
lieved by another company, and everybody 
went to their respective homes. WThe na- 
ture of the men composing the National 
Guard is best shown by the fact that, 
when we were relieved from guard, of be- 
tween seventy and eighty men who ought 
to have answered to their names, not more 


to us in consideration of our long delay. | than thirty-five or forty were present, and 
Back again to the Place Vendéme, where! on every similar occasion it was the same. 


the distribution of the rations (with the 
exception of the wine) was made for all 
the companies of the battalion, in the yard 
of the Intendance, and then back again to 
the Timbre, where the same ceremony was 
gone through. Each man received about 
a pound and a half of bread, and five hun- 
dred grammes of meat; the coffee, sugar, 
and brandy being put aside to be cooked 
together. For the wine we had to trudge 
to the new Grand Opéra, where we were 
served in a passage so dark that I wonder 
how the men could see to measure it. 
From the Grand Opéra we were obliged 
to go to the headquarters of the battalion 
for the distribution, and away we marched 
right past the Hotel de Ville, and then 
back again to the Grand Opéra to return 
the hand-truck we had borrowed to carry 
the barrels on. It was eleven at night be- 
fore I sat down to my dinner, and as I had 
been on foot since eight in the morning, 
and had eaten nothing but a handful of 
biscuit all that time, I was hungry enough. 
I slept that night on straw as 1 had never 
slept before in my life. 

he next day it was the same thing, 
with the exception of the journey to the 
Grand Opéra, as the wine was distributed 


| 
| 


| 





They did not care to sleep on boards or 
straw, or with their clothes on, as long as 
they could sleep in their own beds at 
home; leave enough men to mount the 
sentries, and it would be all right; as soon 
as the générale or the rappel was beaten, 
they would fly to their posts. And yet on 
one occasion, when the générale was actu- 
ally beaten throughout the arrondissement 
at half-past eleven o’clock at night, the 
number of men of my battalion present at 
five o’clock in the morning was one hun- 
dred and fifty, the effective strength being 
over nine hundred! This fact shows 
plainly the chance that Paris had against 
the Versailles troops, who were regular 
soldiers, and obliged to be present on 
every occasion. Hence their victory 
against enormous odds, for the army of 
the Commune never numbered less than 
300,000 men, and was, or rather should 
have been, well armed and supplied. while 
that of Versailles was limited to 180,000 
men. When not on duty, the only service 
required of me was attendance at drill for 
two hours every day, at 4 p.m., after which 
the company was paid. 

During my stay in the battalion, I was 
on duty at the Bureau de Police, Quai 


at the Place Vendéme, so that, to our| Napoléon, where I witnessed the finding 
great satisfaction, we had finished by four | of the stores of ammunition in the caves 


o’clock in the afternoon. 


There was such | of Notre Dame, the reason alleged for the 


a want of organization that one never | murder of the Archbishop of Paris, as they 
knew where to go for the rations ; one day | said that he had no right, as a non-com- 


it was to the Place Vendéme, another to 
the Manutention, a third to the mairie of 
the arrondissement to which the battalion 
belonged, and a fourth to the Grand Opéra ; 
one day the orders were to be signed at 
the Ministry of War, another at the Place 
Vendéme, and another at the Mairie, so 
that more time was lost in waiting and 
running about than would have sufficed to 
supply the whole of Paris. 

Je stayed at the Timbre five days in 
all, and most uncomfortable it was. On 
the day that we were relieved, Saturday, 
April 15th, an alarm was raised, at three 
o’clock in the morning, that the enemy 
were in Paris. The sentries were immedi- 
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batant, to connive at the secretion of 
stores; and a still greater reason, that 
they wished to deal a decisive blow at the 
Church (for the hatred of the curés was 
something beyond belief). The perquisi- 
tion at the cathedral was made on the 19th 
of April, and the Archbishop was not as- 
sassinated till the very last week of the 
Commune, so that I think that this can 
only have been made an excuse for so 
cruel and wicked an act. I was also on 
duty at the Mont de Piété, Rue des Blancs 
Manteaux, and at the Mairie of the —th 
Arrondissement. During all this time, 
about eighteen days, I can find nothing to 
record that has not been already published 
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in the letters of the newspaper corre- 
spondents. 

I had made the acquaintance of one of 
the members of the Commune, a M. A , 
and meeting him one day at dinner, he 
asked me if I could ride. On my replying 
in the affirmative, he told me that they 
were in great want of horsemen, and that 
I must put down my name for the cavalry. 
I answered that I was very well where I 
was, and that as I had been forced to 
serve, I’ preferred to remain in my present 
battalion. He langhed, and said, “If you 
do not go to-morrow, aud write down 
your name at the address I give you, be- 
fore four o’clock, you will be forced to do 
so.” I protested strongly against this 
arbitrary measure, but all to no avail, and 
the next day did as he had instructed me, 
by one o’clock in the day. 

Two or three days afterwards I received 
the following : — 





** CITOYEN, 
Veuillez-vous trouver demain, 3 
Mai, Place du Chatelet, 4 10 heures du matin, 
pour prendre casernement ? 
** Par ordre du Colonel, 


ii 
’ 
** Secrétaire.”’ * 


On my repairing to the rendezvous at 
the appointed hour, I found about a hun- 
dred and fifty men composing the troop to 
which I belonged, collected together; we 
were placed in the ranks, and then marched 
off to the Caserne des Célestins, Rue du 
Petit Muse. Here we took possession of 
two long corridors and of the rooms, about 
five-and-twenty in number; the day was 
spent in cleaning them out, and in arrang- 
ing beds, mattresses, rugs, &. The next 
day we went to the Magasin d’Habillement, 
Quai d’Orsay, to find our equipment. Our 
uniform was a light blue shell jacket, red 
overalls, and red kepi; we were armed 
with a sword, pistol, and carbine 4 piston. 
The horses were expected every day; but 
I, as an Englishman, and therefore consid- 
ered a superior horseman, and also owing 
to the care of my friend M. A , was the 
only man supplied with a charger. 

The life led while in barracks was as 
follows, the list of military duties being 





affixed to the door of each barrack- 
room : — 

Réveil . i ‘ 4°30 a.m. 
Pansage (stable duty) 5 i 


Appel (roll-call). 5 2. wT 
ee ss Se) 930 « 


* I am obliged to write from memory, as all my 
papers were afterwards taken from me, but of the 
accuracy of the above I am confident. 
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Pansage cw. @ € on ae 
Appel . . . P ° - 4 - 
Soupe . . ° ° ° - 56 ” 
Appel . ‘ : . . on os 
R3traite. . . . . «9 “ 
Extinction des feux . . = es 


This was however, a mere dead letter 
as far as the stable duty was concerned, 
the horses, as I have already stated, not 
being there, but the roll-calls, &c. were ob- 
served with the utmost rigour. The pun- 
ishment for the first absence from roll-call 
without leave was privation of pay; for 
the second time, twenty-four hours of the 
black hole in addition, and for the third, 
eight days’ black hole and no pay. 

The time passed heavily enough, as all 
were confined to barracks up to four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and, with the exception 
of a couple of hours’ drill, there was noth- 
ing to do except to clean one’s arms, sleep, 
play picquet or écarté, or lounge about the 
barrack-square. I am thankful to say I 
only had about two days of it. I struck 
up a great acquaintance with the cantiniére 
of the battalion, a kind, motherly woman, 
who lived in the canteen with her husband 
and children; I used to talk to her about 
the past siege, and delighted in hearing her 
stories of her services in the double 
capacity of ambulanciére and cantinieére. 
She had been décorée, and wore her scrap 
of red ribbon on her breast. Like all the 
respectable persons I met with, her only 
wish was peace and quietness, to enable 
her to gain her living honestly. She was 
a good woman and her sensitive heart 
could never bear to see a poor fellow, who 
she knew had had nothing all day, looking 
in at the door with longing eyes at her 
cheery array of bottles. Many a time 
have I seen her call such an one in and 
give him a glass of wine, or nip of brandy, 
with a good-natured “ Voila, mon enfant, 
tu me paieras quand tu toucheras ta solde.” 
Alas! in too many instances, the only pay- 
ment she is likely to get is that which I 
am sure she will receive in heaven. 

As soon as I got my horse, I received 
my orders direct from M. A , and held 
myself constantly in readiness to carry de- 
spatches. I passed my time chiefly be- 
tween the Ministry of War and the Hotel 
de Ville, varied by excursions to the Place 
Vendéme and the offices of the different 
battalions, until at last I was in the condi- 
tion of Master Tom of Ingoldsby’s “ Nell 
Cook,” and inclined to eschew the saddle, 
as well as stool or bench or chair! It was 
during this time that I first saw General 
Dombrowski. I was in the ante-room at 
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the Ministry of War, waiting for despatches 
to take to the Hotel de Ville, when I saw 
him ride into the court. He soon passed 
through where I and all the other orderlies 
were waiting, and as he did so, I stood at 
attention and saluted him; he stopped and 
said to me, “ Ah, tu es vieux soldat! tn 
boiras un bon coup ’ ma santé,” giving me | 
as he spoke a five-franc piece. He was a/! 
short, bald man, and very pleasant. I had 
many interviews with him afterwards. 
The next time I saw him (two days after- 
wards), I told him I was English, keeping, 
however, to myself the fact of my being a, 
“pressed man.” This seemed to raise me | 
high in his favour, and he expressed a wish 
that I should jcin his own particular regi- 
ment of cavalry, the Eclaireurs de la Com-| 
mune, I beileve, and form part of his escort. | 
This compliment would naturally have | 
greatly pleased me, had I been a volunteer, | 
but in my position it had exactly the oppo-| 
site effect. I answered, however, tbat [| 
was sensible of his goodness, but was first. 
of all bound to M. A , whose orderly [| 
was. He said he would speak to the ciio-, 
yen about me, and desired me to ride to | 
the Hotel de Ville with him. I did so, but 
never heard anything more of the affair. | 
It was on the night of Saturday, May 
20th, that the panic of the réactionnaires 
finally reached its height. Who the ré-| 
actionnaires were, I never could make out. 
Whether they were those adherents of the 
party of Versailles who had been forced , 
to remain in Paris, or whether they, 
were Ultra-Communists, I am unable to 
state. I can only be certain that they, 
were more dreaded than the Versaillais. | 
The latter were a known fact, one could say | 
where they were ; but who could say where 
to discover an enemy who fired on you) 
from windows, destroyed churches, took 
money in the name of the Commune, and 
added considerably to the great confusion , 
that already reigned in Paris? Whatever 
they were, they formed the terror of all 
the Parisians. One had always dreaded 
them, but on this Saturday night the fear 
of them had increased tenfold. 1 was on 
guard, and on taking my post with my 
comrade at the gate of the barracks, the 
most strict orders were given to allow no 
one to come within at least a hundred yards 
without challenging them. The usual chal- 
lenge was “ Passez au large, citoyens.” It 
was a very quict street, and nothing dis- 
turbed the usual tranquillity till about mid- 
night, when we heard the sound of horses 
coming along at full gallop. As soon as 
they were in sight my comrade cried, “ Halte 
la! Qui vive?’ to which there was no 
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answer. I joined him in repeating the 
challenge three times. As they continued 
to advance, my comrade fired his pistol at 
them, but without effect. On this, they 
hastily turned back and proceeded at a 
bteak-neck gallop by small by-streets, until 
they emerged on the Quai des Célestins, 
which is at the end of Rue du Petit Muse 
—the street in w hich our barracks were 
situated. The maréchal des logis (sergeant) 
of the guard, who had rushed out on lear- 
ing the pistol-shot, ordered us to follow 
him on to the Quai, which we accordingly 
did, as hard as our legs could carry us. 
We arrived just in time to sce them fly 
past us, and, following them as best we 
could, we arrived at the entrance to the 
second barracks, in the Rue de Sully, just 
|as the guard were turning out to admit 
them. It was the colynel de cosernement 
(chief barrack master) and a lieutenant of 
cavalry ! 

“Chef des postes, arrétez-moi ces hom- 
mes li!” panted forth our sergeant. 

“ Arrétez-moi ces trois hommes la 
'shrieked out the colonel. 

“ Arrétez-moi ces deux cavaliers et prenez 
leurs chevaux; ces sont des réaction- 
naires!” cried our man. 

“ Désarmez-moi ces trois imbéciles ! 
sisted the colonel. 

The wretched chef des postes looked first 
'at us and then at the two horsemen; the 
latter he knew, but he was evidently in 
mortal terror of réactionnaires,.and for 
some time could not decide which order 
toobey. Meanwhile we continued shout- 
ing loudly for the arrest of the two officers, 
and they were as wildly clamouring for 
our arms to be given up to them, so ) that 
the poor man, confused by this Babel — 
for by this time all the inmates of both 


1” 


in- 


| parts of the barracks had turned out, and 


were disputing at the top of their voices 
—at length made up his mind, afid re- 
* quested us to give up our swords. We 
obeyed this order. We were then con- 
ducted into the guard-room, where another 
violent discussion took place as to why les 
citoyens colonel and lieutenant had not 
halted at the challenge. I sat down and 
laughed till I cried at the absurd scene. 
There were we three, with the colonel, 
lieutenant, and the wretched chef des postes, 
the centre of a crowd of men in all cos- 
tumes, every one speaking at once, and no 
one to be either heard or understood. At 
length, a little silence being established, 
the colonel informed us that we should 
certainly be summoned before a court- 
martial, and probably be shot for our “ out- 
rageous conduct.” In vain did we attempt 
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vto prove that he was in the wrong; he 
would hear nothing. All this while the 
chef des postes went about imploring us to 
be calm —the affair would arrange itself, 
and no one was to be afraid (what of, I 
cannot say). Fortunately for us, tlre 
colonel of our regiment came to our res- 
cue, and, after a great deal more talking, 
our swords were given back to us, and we 
returned to our quarters. The next morn- 
ing the colonel de casernement was sent for 
and severely reprimanded by the Commune, 
and the day after he disappeared, taking 
with him a considerable suin of money. 

On Sunday, May 21st, at ten o’clock at 

night we were summoned to the church 
of St. Paul, in the Rue St. Antoine. The 
National Guards of the arrondissement 
being all occupied either in making or 
os barricades, our regiment was 
orced to mount all the guards in it, and 
there were, consequently, only about forty 
men left in barracks. Ten of these were 
necessary to mount the guard, and the rest 
were marched tothe church. We entered 
by the vestry door, and remained behind 
the iron gratings as quiet as we could be, 
as a meeting was going on in the church. 
An orator, with a prodigious power of 
lungs, was holding forth about the rights 
of the people and the beauty of liberty. 
We, who were all dead tired, sat down 
on chairs or on the ground. When the 
orator had concluded, the people were po- 
litely requested by our captain to retire, 
which they at once did. We then made 
the tour of the church, in order to post 
sentries, and such an utter wreck I never 
beheld. The high altar was a mass of 
ruins —candles thrown down, crosses 
broken, the sanctuary torn open, flowers 
strewn on the ground and trampled under 
foot, the statues of the saints, the Madonna, 
and our blessed Saviour defaced and mu- 
tilated.; in short, nothing spared. And by 
whom? Not the people who were there 
when we arrived, for they had only en- 
tered the church after the deed was done. 
Some said it was the réactionnaires, but 
the general impression was that it had 
been done by the sacristans, some even 
said by the curés themselves; but of course 
that is absurd. At any rate, the sacristans 
were arrested. 

When the sentries were posted, the place 
assigned to me was. before the high altar. 
I shall long remember the deep feellng of 
awe which remained upon me during my 
two hours’ vigil. No sound aroused the 
echoes of the building, save the measured 
tread of my comrades, whose footsteps 
sounded weird and hollow in the dim 
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ghastly light. I pictured to myself the 
solemn sight that the building had pre- 
sented the last time I attended a service 
there. How well I remembered it! It 
was on the occasion of the funeral of one 
of the members of my old company of 
the National Guard, and I seemed to hear 
the strains of the “Dies Ire” floating 
through the church; and then I remem- 
bered how we had all presented arms 
kneeling on one knee, at the elevation of 
the Host. I was disturbed in my reverie 
by the patrol, which made its rounds ev- 
ery quarter of an hour. 

Four times in the hour was heard the 
challenge “Halte 1a! Qui vive?” with 
the reply “ Ami,” and “Avancez sur la 
mot de ralliement,” when the monotonous 
tread was resumed, and the challenge was 
repeated from sentry to sentry, till lost in 
murmurs among the distant aisles. 

I returned to barracks at nine o’clock 
(Monday, May 22nd,) to find that during 
my absence some one had possessed him- 
self of my horse. No one, of course, knew 
who had taken it, and I was obliged to 
put up with my loss, knowing that I should 
soon procure another. 

At about half-past ten a detachment of 
fifteen men was ordered to go to the Rue 
St. Antoine, to construct a barricade. 
Wishing to avoid as much as possible tak- 
ing a more active pe than that already 
forced upon me, I got myself placed as 
sentry in order to turn all vehicles to the 
right or to the left, that wanted to pass 
straight up the street. Hard work it was, 
indeed ; sometimes a driver was obstinate, 
and would insist on passing, which obliged 
me to turn the horse by force; another 
man would want to know the reason wh 
he could not pass; a third would flouris 

asses and papers of the Commune in my 
ace, and tell me no one had a right to 
stop him, to which I could only answer by 
pointing to the barricade, some eight feet 
high and six feet thick, a serious obstacle 
to a heavily-laden waggon. One fat man, 
a colonel on the staff, in a carriage and 
pair, was so persistent that I let him pass, 
and laughed heartily in my sleeve to see 
him return two minutes afterwards and 
ignominiously take the way to the left 
that I had at first pointed out to him. 

But worst of all were the men who 
came with all sorts of contradictory orders, 
and papers authorizing them to enforce 
them. To these gentry, réactionnaires 
without a doubt, I fad but one answer: 
“ Citoyen, je n'ai que ma consigne ; si vous 
voulez trouver le chef des postes et 
l’amener ici avec vous, il me la changera, 
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si c’est nécessaire.” Of twenty-seven in- 
dividuals who thus wrangled and objected, 
and went off to find the sergeant of the 
guard, not one returned. 

Then there were certain men who re- 
fused to place a stone on the barricade. 
With these I had nothing to do; two of 
my comrades were told to look after them, 
and their task was harder than mine. Ev- 
eryone in plain clothes who went by was 
pressed to work at the barricade, and those 
who came from it had to show their hands 
as evidence of their having done so; if 
anyone refused to assist, he was escorted 
by a guard of four men, and compelled to 
work hard for an hour at least. 

It was a burning hot day, and what with 
running after carriages, carts, and wag- 
gons, and shouting till I was hoarse, I 
telt very tired, and exceedingly glad when 
the order came at half-past eight P.M. to 
return to barracks. After a good wash 
at the pump, and a hearty dinner, I lay 
down on my bed at eleven utterly ex- 
hausted, and was soon fast asleep. But I 
was not to enjoy a night’s rest for a long 
time to come. At one o’clock in the 
morning I was roused, and thinking it was 
some one come home late did not stir. At 
last. a voice exclaimed loudly, “ Eh, l’An- 
glais, leve-toi; vite, vite!” In a great 
rage at being thus disturbed, I told the 
speaker to go to the deuce. “Mais tu 
ne peux pas dormir avec tout ce feu la 
et l’ennemi tout prés de nous; je ne blague 
pas, leve-toi plutdt et regarde par la 
fenétre.” 

At this I jumped up in an instant and 
rushed to the window; there was, indeed, 
a fire blazing up to the sky in two great 

illars of flame, such as i had never be- 
eld. Where it was we could not at first 
determine, but we soon came to the con- 
clusion that it must be at the Tuileries — 
a surmise which was confirmed the next 
morning. We hastened down to the 
guard-room, where we passed the night 
under arms. 

The next morning (Tuesday, 23rd), 
our colonel told us of the death of Dom- 
browski, who had been shot during the 
night, though particulars were not known. 
I was sorry to hear of the end of my old 
acquaintance, and knew then that the 
cause of the Commune was utterly and 
irretrievably lost, as he was the only able 
man among them, and had many a time 
distinguished himself during the war. 

I spent the morning in search of a 
horse, and having at last found one which 
suited me, and obtained the necessary 
order to appropriate him, I led him away 
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to the barracks, put him in an empty 
stable, locked the door, and put ‘the key 





in my pocket, in order to prevent apy one 
from walking off with him as\they had 
done with my last charger. Thére a 


great panic in the evening, as it Was 
that the enemy were in possession of the 
Place de la Concorde, and would be\wi 
us next morning. Everybody began’ 
make preparations for flight, wishing \o 
get to their own homes and change thei 
uniform for plain clothes. No one knev 

| with any degree of certainty, where the 
|énemy really was, or how far they had 
| advanced; only one thing was certain, that 
the game was played out, and that sauve 
qui peut was now to be the order of the 
day. 

I went down the street and on to the 
; Quai des Ceélestins, to see if I could possi- 
\bly judge how matters really stood, and 
only found the accounts more exaggerated 
than they had been in barracks. Men, 
women, and children were rushing franti- 
cally about from group to group, demand- 
ing news, and carrying it on with a hun- 
dred variations, till in an hour's time, 
according to their accounts, we were all 
to be taken prisoners, tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

The whole scene was lit up as clear as 
day by the fires which blazed in all direc- 
tions, that of the Hétel de Ville (about 
five hundred yards distant) being the 
most remarkable. What the others were 
I am unable to state; but I believe the 
Ministére des Finances and the Palais de 
Justice were burnt that night. 

At last the darkness began to give way 
to the light of day; and if the scene had 
appeared bizarre and wonderful in the 
flaming brightness of the numerous fires, 
what was it in the cold grey light of the 
coming day? It was truly a sight to be 
remembered for a lifetime. The faces of 
the crowd were now to be seen in all the 
different expressions of horror, amazement, 
and abject terror. Many were excited by 
drink (I can safely say that I saw none 
really intoxicated), and these were the 
only persons who seemed to have any 
idea of resistance to the enemy. The 
rest had absolutely abandoned the thought 
of defending themselves, and though armed 
could only talk of flight. The predominant 
idea among them was that of their per- 
sonal safety; “Every one for himself,” , 
but alas! not “God for all,” was their 
motto. If the men could but accomplish 
their own safety in some manner or other, 
their wives and children might remain at 
home to meet their fate. I stayed among 
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them till about four in the morning 
(Wednesday; 24th), when, hearing the 
trumpet sound “ To horse,” I hurried back 
to barracks as fast as I could. On my 
arrival I found that we were ordered to 
the Place de la Bastille, there to hold our- 
selves in readiness for action. The lieu- 
tenant de casernement was going about to 
each of our men, imploring them to come 
and join him at the cartoucherie in the 
Arsenal, promising us by way of consola- 
tion that we should never surrender, but 
as soon as the enemy approached be all 
blown up. “Nous sauterons tous ensem- 
ble, mes enfants; venez avec moi.” But 
“mes enfants” were not at all of this 
opinion, and told him that they much 
preferred making a fight for their skins to 
being blown up “nice and comfortable.” 

At length about forty of us left together 
for our destination. On our arrival I and 
seven others were told off to go to the 
barricade at the Rue de la Roquette, to 
hold ourselves at the disposal of the cap- 
tain of the barricades for the whole Place 
de la Bastille, as orderlies. My compan- 
ions were, with one exception, very good 
fellows, and plucky enough; six of them 
were lads of eighteen or nineteen, and the 
other was a grumpy old wretch who had 
served in the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 
could talk of nothing but the heat of 
Algeria, and the opportunities of plunder 
he had let slip there. 

There was nothing for us to do when 
we arrived; and as we were told we 
should not be wanted for some hours, I 
fastened up my horse to a lamp-post, and 
wrapping my large cloak round me, lay 
down on the pavement, and was soon fast 
asleep. When I awoke it was mid-day, 
and I looked ‘about me with astonishment, 
’ which was most natural, considering I had 
been dreaming that I was at home. I 
remember that I dreamt of a large dinner- 
party, at which however, by some unac- 
countable fatality, I could get nothing to 
eat, though everything was handed to me 
in due course. I had had nothing since 
four o’clock the previous day, and there- 
fore my thoughts while sleeping took this 
direction, as was often the case during the 
terrible time that I afterwards passed. I 
really think that at that time I and many 
others would willingly have been shot, if 
we conld only have secured one good 
meal. 

Before proceeding further, I will en- 
deavour to explain the nature of the de- 
fence of the Place de la Bastille, where 
some of the severest fighting took place 
during that awful week. 
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The Place de la Bastille is a large, open 
space, in the centre of which stands the 
Column of July, erected in memory of 
those who fell in the Revolution of 1830. 
It is approached by the Rue St. Antoine, 
the Boulevards Bourdon and de la Con- 
trescarpe, the Rue de Lyon, Rue. de 
Charenton, Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, 
Rue de la Roquette, the Boulevards Richard 
Lenoir and Beaumarchais. At each of 
these points was erected a barricade, 
sometimes open in the centre, so as to 
allow horsemen, ammunition waggons, 
&c. to pass ; at others entirely closed, and 
forming an admirable shelter for sharp- 
shooters, besides being batteries for the 
artillery. 

The most important barricade at the 
Place de la Bastille was that of the Rue 
St. Antoine, which consisted of two walls 
of about six feet thick and ten high, at 
about 200 yards apart. The first, which 
was for the sharpshooters, stood a little 
above the Rue du Petit Musc, and was 
open in the centre; the second, actually 
on the Place, was used until the first had 
been taken,.as a battery for two guns, 
which fired straight down the Rue St. 
Antoine. The barricade of the Rue de la 
Roquette, where I was stationed, was a 
fine piece of work. Though hastily thrown 
up, like all the rest, it was very strong, 
and capable of holding out for a long time, 
as indeed it did. It consisted of two walls 
about ten feet high and eight broad, 
parallel to each other, over-lapping each 
other, but not extending quite across the 
street, leaving a space sufficient for the 
passage of a waggon or omnibus; at the 
front were two fine breech-loading guns, 
which when fired made such a noise as to 
smash every pane of glass in the adjacent 
houses of the narrow street. The wall 
behind was meant for the sharpshooters, 
and was so constructed that they could lie 
in safety on the top. In front of the whole 
barricade was a large pool of water some 
two or three feet deep—an unpleasant 
place to find oneself in on a fidgety horse, 
as once fell to my lot. 

To return, however, to my story. I 
was lying there and wondering whether 
I should be able to get anything to eat, 
when a National Guard came up to me, 
and said, that my comrades had just 
started for the Mairie of the 11th Arron- 
dissement, in order to change their uni- 
form (chasseur of the regular army) for 
the Costume of the National Guard; 
“for,” he added, “we shall assuredly fire 
on you, seeing you dressed in that fashion, 
and the Versaillais will kill you withont 
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uarter.” I started off on my horse as’ 


ast as I could, and on arriving at the 
Mairie received a kepi and vareuse of the 
National Guard, which was all I needed, 
as I had a pair of coarse canvas trousers 
which had been served out to us for stable 
duty. I also changed my worthless carbine 
a piston for a tabatiére. On entering the 
Mairie I-was greeted with loud cheers, as 
the crowd outside had been informed that 
we were deserters from the enemy, come 
to enrol ourselves under the Red flag; an 
instance of the many deceptions practised 
upon the people by the Commune. Back 
we went to the barricade, escorted by a 
large mob, all crying out, “ Ah, les bons 
garcons! les bons patriotes!” —a “flat- 
tering unction ” which we could not “lay 
to our souls,” though we looked the part 
to the life; ay, and acted it too, shouting 
lustily, “ Vive la Commune!” “Vive la 
République!” These words were in my 
mouth the whole of the next three days, 
and the people never saw a horseman but 
they crowded round him, shrieking out, 
“Comment va-t-il 4 présent ?” a question 
to which the answer was invariably, “ Tout 
va bien! Vive la Commune! Vive la Ré- 
publique;” though the enemy might at 
the time be within five hundred yards. 
Indeed such infatuation and incredulity 
of bad news as the French people dis- 
as not only during the insurrection 
ut during the whole war, was absurd, 
and could only lead to lamentable ends: 
tell them on good authority they had lost 
a battle, or that their troops had been 
driven back, and they would answer that 
you were joking, and you might think 
yourself lucky if you escaped with a 
whole skin; but say nothing more than 
“Tout va bien, nous avons gagné!” and 
without stopping to inquire what, they 
would at once cheer and shout as if a great 
and decisive victory had been won before 
their eyes. 

The method of obtaining our provisions 
was curious in the extreme. The chief of 
the barricade wrote ona bit of paper an 
order for so much meat, wine or bread, 
and having signed it, handed it over to 
the officer in charge of the detachment. 
Armed with this document he presented 
himself at the bakers or butchers, and de- 
manded to be served; telling the propri- 
etor that he would be paid on presenta- 
tion of the order at the Mairie. The first 
day this was very well, but on the second 
the poor people refused to deliver any- 
thing without a signed and stamped order 
from the Mairie. By this very just de- 
mand they however obtained no benefit, 
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as their wares were then seized without 
any order at all; not that they felt the 
Joss of that, as they received no payment 
in either case. On this day we fared 
sumptuously, for we took our order for 
meat to a charcutier, where we obtained 
preserved salmon, Australian preserved 
mutton, patdés de foies gras, and all sorts of 
delicacies, to which we did ample justice, 
after our long fast. 

By the time we had finished it was past 
seven o’clock, and we were sent off into a 
house at the corner, and told we might 
rest ourselves. As there were eight of us 
in a small room and but two beds, I great- 
ly preferred availing myself of the friendly 
invitation of the concierge to sit in his 
lodge, and drink a glass of wine with him. 
I found a couple of truculent-looking 
rufians in the uniform of the National 
Guard, already much the worse for liquor, 
discussing politics and relating their feats 
of arms during the late war. One of 
them informed me that he was determined 
never to close an eye till the present state 
of affairs was at an end, as it was the duty 
of every good citizen to be sober and vigi- 
lant, winding up with the eternal “et je 
suis bon patriote, moi.” As he dropped 
asleep a few minutes afterwards, his de- 
termination did not impress me more than 
he did himself. In about half an hour I 
felt greatly inclined to follow his example. 
and my good friend the concierge, seeing I 
could hardly keep my eyes open, kindly 
spread a mattress on the floor, on which I 
threw myself, and never letting go my 
rifle, was in a few seconds fast asleep. I 
had not lain there more than ten minutes 
when I was aroused, and told that some 
one was inquiring for me; and immedi- 
ately afterwards the lieutenant in charge 
of the barricade entered shouting out, 
“ Eh, l’Anglais! viens donc vite, vite ; c’est 
le capitaine qui te demande.” Thus was 
I unceremoniously summoned at half-past 
eleven o’clock at night from the lodge of 
the concierge. Repairing hastily to the 
barricade, I found the captain with two of 
my comrades awaiting my arrival, prepar- 
atory to starting on a visit to all the bar- 
ricades under his charge. We were to 
escort him on foot, which I was not sorry 
for, as my poor horse needed all the rest 
he could get; and picking our way 
through the wearied and exhausted men 
who were sleeping on the ground, we 
went out upon the Place. All was silent, 
save for the measured tread of the sen- 
tries, as they paced to and fro upon their 
posts. Half-way across we were chal- 
lenged by a sentry who had been placed 
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over some of the guns that were standing 
about; this man was one of the “ Défen- 
seurs de la Colonne de Juillet,” and a 
Pole by birth. I had made his acquaint- 
ance at the Caserne des Célestins, where 
his regiment had been quartered with 
ours. He was a deserter from the Prus- 
sians, and could speak scarcely any French. 
I had always been sorry for the poor fel- 
low, as I believe he was about the only 
honest and well-meaning man in that reg- 
iment of blackguards. Passing on, we ar- 





rived at the barricade of the Rue St. | 


Antoine, where the guns were placed. 
Inspecting these, we turned to the right, 
and got into the Rue St. Antoine just by 
the other barricade. 
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the firing, and at the same time to press 
any one who came by for the defence. It 
was hard work walking, as the pavement 
had been all torn up in order to construct 
the barricades, and it required no small 
amount of skill to avoid falling into holes, 
or stumbling over heaps of stones, encum- 
bered as I was with my tabatiere at full 


;cock; to say nothing of my enormous 


sword, my spurs, or my great horseman’s 
cloak, which did not at all aid.me in my 
advance. Altogether, I never was more 
thoroughly uncomfortable in my life; in 
addition to the risk I ran of being shot 
both by friend and foe, I also stood a very 
good chance of committing involuntary 


Here we advanced | suicide, for the tabatiere is a rifle which 


right up to the sentry without being chal-| goes off in the easiest manner possible, 
lenged, and great was the just wrath of | when fully cocked; and put mine on half- 


our captain at such utter carelessness and : 
With the exception | 
of the sentry every man was asleep, and it | 


want of precaution. 


took some moments to arouse the officer 
in charge. When he did at length appear, 
great was the “wigging” he received; 
and he was threatened with death if bet- 
ter watch was not kept. Had the enemy 
arrived at that time, the barricade would 
have fallen an easy prey to them, and after 
it the whole of the Place de la Bastille. 
On leaving this post, we divided our little 
troop ; the captain and I marched in the 
middle of the street, while our two com 
panions went one on either side on the 
pavement. On we went through the de- 
serted streets, with our rifles in readiness 
to fire on the first occasion. We met no 
one; no light shone from the windows; 
no sound was heard save that of our own 
footsteps and the clank of our swords, as 
we marched slowly down the street. Our 
chief, and in fact our only cause for alarm, 
was the chance of a shot from the win- 
dows, of which there had been already 
many instances. Tlowever, we arrived 
safely at the Mairie of the 4th Arrondisse- 
ment, where we were duly challenged, and 
advanced upon giving the countersign. 
Here we found the defence in a worse 
state than at the last barricade. A lieu- 
tenant and one private of the Francs- 
tireurs de la Commune were all who re- 
mained to guard the most advanced of all 
the posts which we still held. They were 
firing away as fast as they could, now 
here, now there, running from one place 
to another, and discharging their rifles in 
the direction of the Hotel de Ville. Our 


captain decided to reconnoitre as far as 
the Hidtel de Ville; taking me with him, 
and ordering our other two men to remain 
at the barricade, and assist in keeping up 





cock I dared not; once I attempted it, but 
the click caught the watchful ears of my 
companion, and he at once ordered me to 
cock it again and keep it at full cock. 
However, we reached the Place Lobau in 
safety, and came full in front of the Hotel 
de Ville, which was blazing fiercely : keep- 
ing well under cover of the Caserne Napo- 
léon, we gazed in silence for some minutes 
at the scene. Here was one of the most 
beautiful buildings of this city of palaces, 
given over a3 a prey to fire and flame; - 
now and again a loud explosion would 
take place within, and then the flames 
would shoot forth with redoubled fury, 
making the darkness of the night as clear 
as the brightest noonday. “C’est bien 
dommage,” whispered my companion to 
me, “mais allons! en route.” 

We retraced our steps, as cautiously as 
we had come, having ascertained the fact 
that the Versailles troops had not passed 
the Hotei de Ville as yet, by the Rue de 
Rivoli; it now remained for us to see how 
far they had advanced along the Quays. 
We had intended to cross the Place de la 
Mairie, but on arriving there, and stand- 
ing upright against the wall of the Caserne 
Napoléon, what was our horror and amaze- 
ment to find the Place illuminated by the 
light of a fire! We were thunderstruck ; 
crouching down in the shade, and draw- 
ing our cloaks around us, so as to render 
us as little conspicuous as possible, we 
held a short consultation. What could 
have happened during our absence? We 
could scarcely believe that the enemy had 
arrived by the Quays, and had take the 
position by surprise. That was impos- 
sible, for we could hear the sharp ping of 
the bullets as they whizzed past us to the 
left. It must be a house that had been 
set on fire, but whoever had done it bad 
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added greatly to our work, for we should 
now have to make a considerable détour 
in order to get on to the Quai de l’Hétel 
de Ville, which was our destination. 
Creeping along as before, we arrived at 
the barricade, I in a most ignominious 
fashion, for I stumbled over a large pav- 
ing-stone, and catching my spur in my 
cloak, found myself the next minute 
sprawling on my back. My rifle did not 
go off, I am thankful to say, though why I 
know not. It was lucky I fell just at the 
entrance of the barricade, for had I fallen 
but a few yards farther off, Ishould most 
assuredly have been shot as an advancing 
foe. As soon as I picked myself up, I per- 
ceived that it was the Mairie which was 
burning. In answer to my inquiry as to 
who had set it on fire, the lieutenant an- 
swered that he had done it. “I collected 
all the paper and straw I could find,” he 
said, “and then set a light to a palliasse 
and dragged it about through all the 
rooms.” “ Regarde-moi donc, comme ca 
brile! Je suis bon patriote, moi!” he 
added proudly. My indignation was too 
great for words, and I felt ready to shoot 
the brute who could thus boast of having 
helped in the work of destruction, that 
was now rapidly reducing the first city of 
the world to a heap of ashes. This, the 
only act of incendiarism that I witnessed, 
was a mere wanton deed: there was no 
necessity to destroy the Mairie, as we 
were pretty certain that the enemy were 
not near enough to make it absolutely im- 
perative for the safety of the other po- 
sitions; besides which, the position had 
been reinforced during our absence, by a 
company of —th battalion, who, as we 
afterwards heard from one of the guards 
composing it, had agrived some time be- 
fore the fire broke out, and had seen the 
lieutenant enter the Mairie, stating his 
determination to set fire to it. 

Whether this statement be true or not 
I am not prepared to affirm, but I can 
safety assert that when we first arrived at 
the barricade the Mairie was intact, and 
that when we returned in three-quarters 
of an hour it was burning. I myself saw 
no more than this; but one of my com- 
rades who remained at the barricade the 
whole time, about two hours, while we 
were making our observations, assured me 
that he had heard the lieutenant say direct- | 
ly after we had started for the Hotel de! 
Ville, that now he was going to execute! 
the orders he had received, and burn the| 
Mairie in order to destroy the papers that | 
were within it. | 

Our expedition along the Quays was an’ 





!on to the Place to see the sun rise. 
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easy task compared with the last, as we 
had a good road, plenty of shadow to 
shelter us, and no } none 2 from shot or 
shell, as there was no firing on that side. 
We soon found ourselves opposite the 
Hotel de Ville, and having satisfied our 
minds that there was no fear of the enemy 
passing on that side, we cautiously re- 
traced our steps to the Mairie, which was 
now burning furiously. But we had al- 
ready spent more time than we had 
wished, and it was necessary to make our 
way back to the Rue de la Roquette as 
quickly as possible ; so bidding farewell 
and bonne chance to the defenders of the 
barricade, we. proceeded on our home- 
ward way, in the same manner as we had 
come, though by a different route, as our 
captain had to report upon the general 
state of the arrondissements under his 
charge, in addition to the condition of the 
defences. We were marching quietly 
along the Rue Vielle du Temple, when 
our comrade on the left suddenly shout- 
ed, “Halte la! Quivive?” No answer 
being returned, the challenge was re- 
peated twice, and then he fired; a 
shriek of anguish told that the shot had 
taken effect, and running up to the spot, 
we found a man in plain clothes, wounded, 
and evidently at his last gasp. To me, 
who had never yet encountered death in 
any form, it was an awful sight. There 
lay the poor wretch on the pavement, 
panting in the last agonies. He gasped 
out, “ Ah, sacrés brigands, vous m’avez 
bien tué; mais n’importe, vous serez tous 
tués vous mémes. A bas la Commune.” I 
turned my head away, for I saw the cap- 
tain drawing his revolver from his belt, 
and in asecond the report told me that 
all was over. “En avant, mes enfants; il 
est bien mort, le coquin,” was the funeral 
oration pronounced on the poor wretch 
thus suddenly sent to his account. 
Through the silent and deserted streets 
we marched slowly on, cautiously looking 
to the right and left, and hearing no 
sound save that of our own footsteps till 
we arrived, after passing through several 
barricades, at our starting-point. It was 
half-past three o’clock in the mornin 
(Thursday, May 25th), and the day had 
fairly begun; the sky was tinged with a 
faint blush, and, tired as I was, I could 
not resist the temptation of stepping out 
Ah! 
what a scene that sun set on, that rose so 
brilliantly ! 

“T shall want you again at seven o'clock 
—mind you are ready mounted,” said 
the captain, disturbing me iu my reverie, 
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as he hurried past. This reminded me of 
my poor horse, which, I am ashamed to 
say, I had never thought of since my re- 
turn ; I found, however, that one of my 
comrades had looked after him in my ab- 
sence. At half-past seven the captain, 
one of my comrades of the night before, 
and I started for the Rue St. Antoine. 
Tying up our horses at the first barricade, 
we proceeded on foot a short way down 
the street. Suddenly I heard something 
strike the ground close behind us. We 
halted. My comrade said he had felt a 
bullet strike his right foot, but that he 
was not wounded; on examination we 
found that his spur was bent almost 
double; the only conclusion that we could 
arrive at was, that some one had fired at 
us from a window with an air-gun, as we 
had heard no report. This was a favour- 
ite practice of the réactionnaires, and as a 
good many men had been killed in that 
way, the War Minister of the Commune 
had issued an order that all windows 
should be closed, and all shutters and 
curtains opened. We had had a narrow 
escape, for if the person who fired had 
aimed but a little higher, he would prob- 
ably have killed one of us, and I rather 
think that Ishould have been the favoured 
individual, as I was on the outside. After 
this little episode the captain ordered us 
to start on a tour of reconnaissance as far 
as the Chiteau d’Eau, and gave me the 
following paper as authority : — 

** CITOYEN, 

**Tl faut faire des réconnaissances 
pour trouver les endroits ou on a besoin des 
renforts. 

** Est-ce vrai que les Versaillais sont si prés? 
- Envoyez la réponse a la légion du 11 éme. 
** DELESCLUZE, 
** Délégué a la Guerre. 
** Au Citoyen, 
Barricade Rue de la Roquette.”’ 


I have read this over so often that I 
have it by heart; but though left in my 
possession, it was, alas! taken from me 
afterwards, and I most heartily regret 
not having preserved the signature of 
Délescluze : it was not dated, and stamped 
in five different places. We were directed 
to compel all the people in the streets to 
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unceasing shouting of “ Rentrez chez vous, 
citoyens. Fermez vos portes et vos fené- 
tres, et ouvrez vos persiennes et vos 
rideaux ;” and when some one was refrac- 
tory and refused to go home, having to 
argue the point with him, until our throats 
were as dry as limekilns! Oh, how I 
blessed one man, keeper of a large café, 
who called us to him and administered to 
each a large slice of pété, and, better still, 


‘a great goblet of claret and seltzer! I can 


see the good fellow still, as he stood bare- 
headed in the blazing sun, holding our 
horses, while we sat in the pleasant shade 
of the café, hurriedly consuming his wel- 
come gifts. Time was precious, however, 
and we were soon again in the saddle, and 
rode off with many a hearty thanks and 
“God bless you” on our part, and an oft- 
repeated “God speed” from our kind- 
hearted entertainer —a bon citfoyen in 
every sense of the word. Thus refreshed, 
we continued our way to the Cirque Na- 
poléon. Here it was necessary to obtain 
information as to the safest and quickest 
route to the Chateau d’Eau, so we called 
out to a doctor who was standing outside 
the Cirque, then turned into an ambu- 
lance, and inquired of him how things were 
going on. He was very civil, but expa- 
tiated in vivid terms on the extreme dan- 
ger of our expedition, telling us that we 
could not hope to reach the barricade 
alive. We consented, after much discus- 
sion, to leave our horses in his care, as he 
informed us that it would be impossible to 
pass on horseback, either by the Boule- 
vard or by a small street, the name of 
which I forget, which was the shortest 
route. We therefore dismounted, and 
proceeded on foot. For the first hundred 
yards nothing was to be seen but men and 
women bearing the*red cross on their 
arms, the houses having been all turned 
into hospitals. They all told the same 
story, and tried to dissuade us from going 
farther, but we wonld not listen to them, 
and marched forward amidst cries of “ Au 
revoir” and “ Bonne chance, mes enfants.” 
One man called out, “ What’s the good of 
wishing them good luck; au revoir is all 
very well, as we shall be sure to see them 
earried back here on a stretcher in a few 


return to their homes, close their doors and | minutes.” 


windows, and open their curtains and shut- 
ers. 
ed and rode off down the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais. What hot and tiring work it 
was! Heavily burdened with our accoutre- 
ments, and wearied both 


| 
| 


in mind and!so on we went. 


“T'll bet you a bottle of wine that we are 


Returning to our horses, we mount-| here again in half an hour, safe and sound,” 


I shouted back in answer. 
“Qay est, ¢a y est, je boirai ton verre 
moi méme, mon ami,” answered he; and 


We soon became aware 


body, it would have tried the strength of | that these cautions were sober earnest, 
Samson himself. Added to all this, the‘ and not merely meant to frighten us, for 
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the shells burst and the wmitraille flew 
about in the most unpleasant manner. A 
sharp ping was heard, and then a dull, 
heavy thud —that was the mitraille ; but 
they generally came six or seven at a 
time, making a noise more like the open- 
ing of a number of safety-valves of a 
steam-engine than anything else I ever 
heard. As to the obus, there was no mis- 
taking them, great noisy brutes as they 
were, with their crash, bang, and whizz — 
yet somehow I did not fear them so much 
as their smaller brethren. I will not at- 
tempt to deny that I felt afraid, but I al- 
lowed myself no time to think, and kept| 
calling out to my comrade, who was not| 
wanting in pluck, “ En avant, Jean, il nous | 
faut arriver au plutét possible; depéche- 
toi.” At last we arrived at the Boule- 
vard, and stood at the corner of the street, 
waiting to make a run to the barricade, 
about a hundred. yards distant. “ Allons, 
en avant, il ne faut pas rester ici,” cried 
Jean to me; so taking up our swords in 
one hand, and carrying our tabatiéres in 
the other, we ran as fast as our legs would 
carry us to the barricade. 

The first person we saw was a lieuten- 
ant of the National Guard; he was a negro, 
and very energetic in his duty, shouting 
orders at the top of his voice. On seeing 





us he called out, “ A la barricade! Pas de 
faineéants ici! A la barricade!” and 


would listen to no explanation, but insist- 
ed on our joining in the defence. It was 
only by my thrusting my paper before his 
eyes that he could be made to understand 
our business. As soon as he had read it, | 
he began the most profuse apologies for | 
having abused us, and offered to conduct 
us to the chief of the barricade, in a house 
ata little distance. Before, however, he 
could reach it, he was struck by a bullet 
through the head, and fell dead at my 
side, without a word. A sergeant came 
out of a doorway, aud took us the rest of 
the way. We found the captain writing 
on a bench. On our explaining the | 
nature of our errand he sprang up, | 
and, throwing his arms round my neck, | 
kissed me on each cheek and called me his | 
preserver. (N.B.— He smelt abominably | 
of brandy.) He was writing, he told us, 
to the legion to implore a reinforcement; 
how many men he would want he could 
not say; we must go to the Rue d’An- 
gouléme and see the captain in com- 
mand there, and we must make haste. 
“If I had more men,’ he added, “I 














could hold this barricade for a week to 
come,” 
It was really well defended, and the 
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spirit of the men seemed excellent. There 
was no thought of flight; all they wished 
for was to hold out to the last, and, if 
they could not win, at least to die for their 
cause. The firing was ceaseless: and 
among the many shots one could distin- 
guish the sharp “crack” of the chassepét 
and that of the tabatiere. There were two 
pieces of cannon, of which I could see the 
shells exploding on the opposite side of 
the large Place, as I stood for a minute 
looking from the barricade. Having no 
time to lose, we set off again along the 
Boulevard to go to the Rue d’Angouléme, 
where we arrived safely, and not a little 
pleased to find that we could talk in secu- 
rity with the captain. . Talking was one 
thing, but getting him to understand was 
another. Though he naturally ought to 
have known the number of men he re- 
quired, yet he kept us there fully half an 
hour while he debated as to whether he 
would demand 150 or 170 men to rein- 
force his position. At last I put a sum- 
mary stop to his indecision by telling him 
that I should ask for 200 men, and left 
him shouting contradictory orders after 
me. 

Great was the astonishment at the 
Cirque Napoléon when we presented our- 
selves, and asked for our horses. Had we 
not been actually shot before their eyes? 
one man having assured them that he had 
seen us both fall dead; while another was 
convinced that he had seen us carried into 
the hospital, mortally wounded. My 
friend with whom I had made the bet was 
mortified enough, but he paid it like a 
man, and, having drunk our share, we 
rode off -to the Mairie of the 11th Arron- 
dissement, whence, after making our 
report, we returned to the Rue de la 
Roquette. 

We were at once placed en observation in 
aroom at the top of the house where we 
had been sent the night before, as the fir- 
ing had now begun at the Place de la 
Bastille. It was a small room with one 
window, with a mattress hung before it to 
prevent our being seen. By the aid ofa 
splendid field-glass I was enabled to see 
everything that was going on. Facing us 
was the Canal, at the end of which we 
could distinctly see the enemy; on the 
right of the Canal was the Grenier d’ Abon- 
dance, which had been set on fire, and was 
now burning furiously: I never beheld 
anything like the thick column of smoke 
that ascended from it, and no fire that I 
ever saw was so fierce or so rapid. 

The Place itself, immediately below us, 
presented a curious aspect: there were 
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men running to and fro, some hurrying to 
the parapet of the Canal to discharge their 
rifles, others returning to their posts for 
fresh supplies of ammunition; guns being: 
dragged about, guns being dismounted, ; 
guns being loaded, guns being fired 
from all sides; in fact, guns in every 
possible position. Every now and then 
an officer with his orderly would cross 
the Place at full gallop; then at a more 
leisurely pace would come an omni- 
bus with the red cross flag, then an am- 
munition waggon, then an ambulance wag- 
gon — and all this to a rattling accompani- 
ment of musketry, mixed with the sound 
of trumpets and the booming of cannon. 
Every pane ef glass in our window had 
been shivered to atoins before our arrival, 
but the broken fragments jangled to such 
an extent that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to hear one’s own voioe. 

Meanwhile we had been well looked 
after by the good people of the house, and 
especially by my kind friend of the night 
before. Soup, meat, bread, wine, and 





coffee were frequentiy sent up to us, and 
very acceptable they were; had I known 
that it was the last time for more than a 
month that I was to eat decent food, or 
indeed to have enough to eat, I should! 
have done more justice to it than I did, | 





but I was too excited to have any great | 
appetite for anything but the coffee, of | 
which I drank about three coffee-pots, | 
leaving the wine for my companion. At! 
half-past four we had a visit from a colonel 
of the staff; and the state of excitement 
he went into when he looked out of the 
window, was great. He rushed into the; 
passage, calling out at the top of his voice‘ | 
“Nous avons gagné! cut down that! 
bridge, I must have it cut down, and they | 
are lost;” which was perfectly true had| 
it been possible to do as he wished. As 
it was, he only made himself so hoarse by 
shouting from the windows that looked 
into the Rue de la Roquette, that he could 
not speak above a whisper, which was not 
much loss to his party, since his only idea 
of commanding seemed to be to shout out 
contradictory orders at the top of his 
voice, as I had often seen him doing be- 
fore, without the least notion of what he 
was saying. The last [ saw of him was at 
a barricade at Belleville, going on in the 
same way, till, as I afterwards heard, he | 
was shot through the head, while cheering | 
on the soldiers. | 

It was here that I had my narrowest | 
escape of all. I was standing at the win- 
dow looking intently through my glass, | 
when I heard something strike the wall 
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behind me under the bed; I moved the 
bed away, and found underneath it a bullet 
that had gone through the mattres:, pass- 
ing actually between my legs. Where it 
could have come from I cannot say, as the 
enemy were not as yet within firing dis- 
tance. At half-past five I was summoned 
away to the Mairie of the 11th Arrondisse- 
ment, and on arriving there was told off 
as mounted orderly to a captain on the 
staff. I was pleased to find that it was an 
old acquaintance; that is, of about three 
weeks’ standing, and one with whom I had 
formerly had much to do. In about three 
hours we visited from fifty to sixty barri- 
cades, taking the Barritre du Tréne on 
our way, where the firing was so hot, that 
to stay for the night, as we had proposed 
doing, was a matter of utter impossibility. 
So we returned to the Place de la Bastille. 

If the scene there had been wonderful 
by day, it was doubly so by night; the 
first and most remarkable object was the 
Column of July, which was literally on 
fire. This was owing to the numerous 
wreaths of immortelles which were hung on 
it having been set alight by exploding 
shells, which rendered it, as an old ser- 
geant by me remarked, “nothing but a 
point de mire for the enemy.” Elsewhere 
the total darkness was curious: of course 
there was no gas, and petroleum was un- 
heard of in our quartier. I may here re- 
mark that I saw neither pé‘ré’euses or any 
other fighting women, with the exception 
of the regular cantiniéres, ambulanciéres, 
&c. I utterly disbelieve in their exist- 
ence. 

Now and then a flash from a cannon 
would suddenly light up the scene for a 
moment, and the burning or rather 
smouldering ruins of the Grenier d’ Abon- 
dance shed a dull glare over a small por- 
tion of the Place near the Boulevard Bour- 
don. Noray from a single house was to 
be seen: did the slightest glimmer appear 
at a window, shouts of “Eh, la-haut! pas 
de lumiere. Sacrés cochons que vous 
étes! vous voulez done nous faire tuer 
tous,” caused it to disappear almost as 
soon as visible. This, however, occurred 
nearly every five minutes, for the upper 
stories of every house were filled with the 
Eclaireurs, who did not care to be de- 
prived of the solace of tobacco during 
their hours of watch, and lighted their 
pipes or cigarettes regardless of the re- 
monstrances of their comrades below. 

It was just half-past nine, the firing was 
considerably less, and every one, we 
wretched orderlies excepted, was hoping 
for a couple of hours’ rest. Some of my 
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regiment had arrived as escort to several! 
members of the Commune on a tour of in-| 
spection, and had surrounded me to impart | 


their own news, and hear what had befallen 
me since our separation. We were just 
outside the barricade, talking over all that 
had happened, and agreeing that the 
sooner this business was over, the better 
pleased we should be, when we were 
startled by a most tremendous crash in 
the street behind us. We thought nat- 
urally that a shell had burst there, and be- 
ing by this time pretty well used to this 
sort of music, continued our conversation, 
supposing that the Versaillais had recom- 
menced tiring; which surmise was how- 
ever quite incorrect, for a sentry called 
out for me, telling us at the same time 
that a waggon of ammunition had explod- 
ed, wounding several men. I hurried as 
well as I was able to the spot, and found 
the report but too true. The driver of 
the fourgon, which was bringing ammuni- 
tion to the barricade, owing partly to the 
darkness, but chiefly to the liquor he had 
consumed, had overturned his vehicle, and 
the consequence was that several of the 
shells therein contained had exploded, 
wounding five or six men. The man who 


caused the accident was unhurt: how he 
had escaped no one could tell, but there he 


was, standing stupidly by, and listening 
unmoved to the execrations of those around 
him. After the wounded had been re- 
moved, I was directed to get all the men 
I could into line for the — of pass- 
ing the shells that had not exploded 
to the courtyard of an adjacent house; 
which order I successfully carried out, 
though it was singular that no other ac- 
cident occurred, as those occupied in the 
duty let several of the projectiles fall, 
while nearly all presisted in smoking, do 
what I would to make them desist. 

But I was to witness another and more 
deadly explosion that night, within a few 
ards of the same spot, and that too in 
ess than an hour. I had started with my 
captain on our perpetual tour of inspec- 
tion, and while waiting at the barricades 
at the Boulevard Beaumarchais,— one of 
the largest and best-constructed at the 
Place de la Bastile——was looking with 
interest at the wounded who were being 
conveyed to the omnibus, en route to some 
securer place. While thus engaged, I 
heard a terrific noise, and on looking in 
the direction from which it proceeded, 
saw near the barricade a fire burning in 
the middle of the street. The bang— 
bang — bang proceeding from it soon told 


me that it was a similar accident to that' 
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which I had just witnessed, but evidently 
far worse, for the shells kept on explod- 
ing for two or three consecutive min- 
utes. But what was my astonishment 
to see shots fired from the windows! I 
could not imagine what had happened; 
like General Boum, we were always look- 
ing out for the enemy, but that they could * 
have advanced by that side was more than 
improbable. “It must be them, however,” 
I thought, “so you’re caught now, old fel- 
low, and will have to make a fight for it ; ” 
consoling myself with the trite maxim 
that one can only die once. I unslung my 
rifle from my shoulder, and was preparing 
to load it, when I perceived those below at 
the barricade firing at the people above: 
this convinced me that the Government 
troops had not yet arrived, as they had a 
barricade at least ten feet high to storm, 
which I knew they could not have done in 
the few minutes that had elapsed since the 
explosion. After about ten minutes of 
this sharp work, a trumpet sounded the 
“cease firing,” and all stopped as suddenl 
as it had begun. Then came the sad task 
of numbering the dead and wounded, of 
whom there were between fifty and sixty. 
The wounded were taken past me into the 
café hard by, and I remember noticing one 
man in particular who was nothing but a 
mass of charred flesh, so fearfully had he 
been burnt; he lived, however, for more 
than three hours. But worst of all wasa 
cantiniére who, while serving out her liq 
uors, had been struck first by a fragment 
of a shell in the leg, and afterwards, as she 
lay helpless on the ground, by a bullet 
through her breast. Icouldsee her as she 
passed into the café, by the light that 
shone dimly through the open door; and 
never can I forget her face of agony. She 
must have been very pretty and piquante, 
but now her face was contorted with pain, 
and looked ghastly beyond description in 
the feeble light; her screams were so ter- 
rible that I-could bear it no longer, and 
moved away to try ard hear some partic- 
ulars of what had occurred. It turned out 
that an artilleryman had overturned an 
ammunition waggon, and that every shell 
contained in it had exploded; that the 
Eclaireurs posted in the houses had 
thought that it was the enemy, and had 
fired in consequence on their friends be- 
low, who lost no time in replying, under 
the belief that those above them were 
réactionnaires . 

The scene itself I can never forget; I 
regard it even now as without exception 
the most remarkable I witnessed durin 
the whole of that stirring time. First o 
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all, the sudden blaze, turning the darkness 
into light as clear as day, and followed by 
the report; then darkness and stillness 
again; then the quick flashes of light from 
the rifles above and below, together with 
the popping of musketry ; then the shrill 

,*ound of the trumpet; and lastly, for an 
instant, a solemu relapse into silence, ren- 
dered still more impressive by the dark- 
ness which again reigned; but only for an 
instant, for the cry immediately arose of 
“ Secours aux blessés!” 

I will not dwell longer upon the events 
of that night, which we spent in visiting 
barricade after barricade till morning 
(Friday, 25th), when I found myself at 
half-past nine once more, and for the last 
time, in the Rue de la Roquette. Here I 
was able to form an idea of the damage 
done by last nights accident; large pieces 
of timber were lying on the trotteir, moved 
out of the road to allow free passage to the 
horsemen, &c. The fronts of the houses, 
where any vestige of the outer wall re- 
mained, were blackened with powder; as 
to glass, I do not think there was a whole 
pane in the quartier, so that the glaziers 
must have had a good time of it since the 
re-establishment of order. 

We now proceeded to the Rue du Che- 
min Vert, to some large stables, used, I be- 
lieve, in more peaceful times, for omnibus 
and cab horses, but now the head-quarters 
of the cavalry, and crowded to excess. 
Here I succeeded with great difficulty in 
getting a handful of hay and half a pailful 
of water for my horse, and ‘a stall, in 
which I put the poor beast, and having 
done my best for him, went off to see if I 
could ferret out anything for myself. I 
turned into a miserable little cabaret close 
by, and asked if they could give me some- 
thing to eat: “ Ah, vous ne savez pas ce 
que vous demandez; il n’y a rien du tout 
absolument rien,” replied the hostess; 
“vous ne trouverez rieu dans le quartier.” 
I insisted that there must bé a bit of 
bread, adding, “Je vous paierai bien.” 
These words acted like magic, and I soon 
‘became the possessor of half a sausage, a 
goodly hunc' of bread, and a glass of water, 
for the sum of ten francs. I had just be- 
gun to discuss my food with a good appe- 
tite, when I heard the trumpets sounding 
“to horse,” so I was obliged to cram my 
dearly-bought viands into my pocket, and 
run as hard as I could to the stables. 
There I found the yard full of men in 
every variety of uniform, some mounted, 
some on foot, but all talking at once at the 
top of their voices: “Je te dis que cet 
cheval est & moi!” “Menteur! voleur!” 
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“Et cette bride l& d’ou I’as-tu prise ?” 
“A cheval!’? “Nom de Dieu, prends 
garde!” Such were a few of the speeches 
and compliments which caught my ear. 
In the stables matters were still worse ; 
everyone was accusing his neighbour of 
having taken or wishing to take his horse, 
saddle, or bridle, and I soon found myself 
engaged in a conflict of words with a 
wretch in a gorgeous blue and white uni- 
form, who was coolly leading my horse 
away for his own use. Having, I am 
happy to say, good strong lungs of my 
own, I managed to get the better of him, 
as his voice was husky from liquor, though 
his proficiency in slang was far superior to 
mine; however, I took to swearing stoutly 
in English, which eventually gained me 
the victory, for as soon as he heard the 
national “God damn,” he said, “ Tiens, 
e’est un Anglais, l’affaire ne vaut pas la 
peine,” and allowed me to mount my own 
horse in triumph. Finding the yard quite 
empty, I repaired to the Mairie which was 
close by, and on arrival looked about for 
some familiar face, but could see none. I 
had arrived too late, and all my comrades 
had departed. I was waiting about for 
the chance of seeing some one who could 
direct me where to go, when a small 
troop of horsemen, wearing the red shirt 
of Garibaldi, swept past at a furious gal- 
lop. I determined to join myself to them, 
and putting spurs to my horse hurried 
after them, and was soon in their midst. 
“ Ou est-ce que nous allons?” I inquired. 
“A Pére la Chaise,” was the reply ; “it is 
our only chance of safety, and we must 
get there as soon as possible: tout est 
perdu; ” and then he shouted aloud to the 
men and women who were collected on 
each side of the road, “Tout. va bien! 
Vive la Commune! Vive la République!” 

At last we found ourselves before the 
gates of the cemetery, but no in laze nents, 
promises, or threats could make them open 
the gates to us. At last I remembered 
the order for the reconnaissance of the 
previous day, which was still in my pos- 
session, and I showed it to the sentry, who 
at once admitted us. I was now able to 
find out who my companions were; they 
were seven in number, five Poles, one Eng- 
lishman, and one Frenchman, and certainly 
no credit to their respective nations. It 
was on their faces that I remarked for the 
first time that peculiar hanted-down look, 
if I may so say, that was afterwards to be 
seen on every countenance, and which I 
presuine I myself presented. In virtue of 
my order, it was necessary for me to make 
some show of inspecting, so I rode up to 
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the battery at the top of the hill, and was 
well rewarded for my pains by a sight 
such as few have beheld. 

Beneath me lay stretched out like a 
map the once great and beautiful city, but 
now, alas! given over as aprey to fire and 
sword : I could see the smoke arising from 
many a heap of ruins that but a few short 
hours ago had been a palace, or a monu- 
ment of art; it was impossible, however, 
to decide what buildings were actually 
burning, for a thick misty rain had set in, 
which prevented my seeing distinctly. In 
my descent, I passed the place where the 
body of General Dombrowski was lying; 
he was shot in the streets during the 
night of Monday the 22nd, and his body 
had been placed in the cemetery for iden- 
tification, as there was a report that he 
was still alive; he was dead without a 
doubt, for I could see the mark of the bul- 
Jet which nad slain him; it had been fired 
from behind, and had passed clean through 
his body. I had sent a man to discover 
where the head-quarters of the cavalry 
had been removed to, and on my returning 
to the gates, I found him awaiting me with 
the news that Belleville was to be our ren- 
dezvous. We started accordingly, and 
had proceeded on our way as far as the 
church at the Place Ménilmontant, when I 
heard loud shouts of “ Eh, voil& l’ Anglais! 
viens done ici;” I turned my head, and 
saw between thirty and forty of my old 
regiment huddled together in the rain. 
They were very glad to see me, and greeted 
me most heartily, so I joined them, and to- 
gether we went to Belleville. We found 
stables, or at least standing-room for our 
horses, in a yard in the Grande Rue de 
Paris, and with great difficulty obtained a 
small amount of forage, but being the first 
arrivals we were in luck; the last-comers, 
who marched in only about an hour after 
us, finding literally nothing. Words can- 
not paint the spectacle that Belleville pre- 
sented. It was the last place left, the only 


refuge remaining, and such an assemblage’ 


as was there collected it would be difficult 
tofind again. There were National Guards 
of every battalion in Paris; Chasseurs 
Fédérés in their nondescript uniform (a 
sort of cross between a Zouave, linesman, 
and rifleman); Enfants Perdus in their 
dark green coats, hats and feathers — very 
few of these to be seen, as they had no 
claim to quarter, nor did they expect it; 
Chasseurs 4 Cheval de la Commune in their 
blue jackets and red trousers, leaning idly 
against the gates of their stables; Eclair- 
éurs de la Commune in blue; Garibaldians 
in red; Hussars, Zouaves, cantiniéres, 
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sailors, civilians, women and children — all 
mixed up together in the crowded streets, 
and looking the picture of anxiety. 

As to food, there was none to be had; 
one might, by dint of paying largely, ob- 
tain a morsel of bread and a sardine or 
piece of chocolate — more it was impossi- 
ble to find. I remember on that very 
afternoon, that a guard of the 150th bat- 
talion offered me fifty francs for a small 
piece of bacon, weighing perhaps three- 
quarters of a pound. As I had made 
a dangerous excursion as far as the Mairie 
of the 11th Arrondissement for it, and was 
moreover extremely hungry, I did not feel 
inclined to part with my treasure even for 
so large a sum, but told him that it was 
not for sale, and proceeded to eat it un- 
cooked before his eyes. 

In the afternoon, towards four o’clock, 
a general cry arose of “ Voila les gen- 
darmes,” and an officer rode to our stables 
to order us to mount and escort “ces co- 
quins,” as he styled them, to the Secteur 
where the Ministry of War had taken up 
their last abode. “ Ces coquins ” were forty- 
five gendarmes and six curés, who had 
been taken prisoners, and were now to be 
shot in the large yard of the building. 
We obeyed our order:, and accompanied 
them to their destination. I was told off 
to keep the ground, and not allow the mob 
to press forward too much, a duty which 
was but light. The men about to die were 
placed together, fifty-one in all, and the 
word given to fire. Some few, happier 
than their fellows, fell at once, others died 
but slowly ; one gendarme m:de an effort 
to escape, but was shot through the stom- 
ach and fell, a hideous object, to the ground ; 
an old curé, with long hair white as snow, 
had the whole of one side of his head shot 
away, and still remained upright. After I 
had seen this I could bear it no longer, 
but, reckless of consequences, moved my 
horse away and left the ground, feeling 
very sick. “As I was in the act of turning 
away I observed a lad, a mere boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, draw a heavy horseman’s 
pistol from his belt and fire in the direction 
of the dead and dying: he was immedi- 
ately applauded by the mob, and embraced 
by those who stood near him as a “bon 
patriote.” 

And here let me remark, that those who 
have thought it cruel and inhuman on the 
part of the conquerors, to arrest and de- 
tain as prisoners gamins of from twelve to 
sixteen, are quite mistaken. Those who 
remained at the barricade to the last, and 
were most obstinate in their defence, were 
the boys of Paris; there were regiments of 
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them; one, “Les Fils du Pere Duchéne,” 
was remarked and favourably mentioned 
by the generals; they were fierce and un- 
contro!lable, and seemed to be veritably 
possessed with devils. The difference be- 
tween them, or in fact between all the ir- 
regular corps and the National Guard, was 
that the latter had, with very few excep- 
tions, been forced to serve, either under 
compulsion like myself, or by the stern ne- 
cessity of providing bread for their wives 
and children, whereas the former were all 
volunteers, and had but few married men 
in theirranks. Their pay was alike, thirty 
sous a day, but the compagnies de guerre of 
the National Guard and the irregular regi- 
ments were lodged and fed, instead of 
only getting their rations when on guard 
like the others; hence I think I am justi- 
fied in saying, that the _— of the 
younger men was decidedly better than 
that of their seniors, and that they were 
in consequence more likely to fight better 
and to be more unruly, than those who 
had their wives and children to consider. 

The execution ended, we were ordered 
to remain where we were, and keep our- 
selves in readiness for any service that 
might be required; accordingly, there 
we sat on our horses for more than four 
mortal hours, not daring to dismount. I 
fell asleep in the saddle as I sat, and re- 
posed uneasily, waking up every five min- 
utes, as my horse was fidgety, and would 
not remain still. Right glad were we to 
hear the order, “ Cavaliers, garde & vous,” 
and we closed up our ranks with alacrity, 
as anything was preferable to remaining 
longer in that weary state of expecta- 
tion. 

A clock struck half-past nine as we 
moved out of the gateway; the night itself 
was dark, but the fires that were blazing 
on every side shed a bright light all around 
— I counted five-and-twenty distinct fires a 
few minutes later. Our lieutenant rode 
first, some twenty yards ahead of us ; then 
came one of the brigadiers, with the maré- 
chal des logis fourriers (quarter-master-ser- 
geant), followed by over thirty cavaliers, 
riding in double file (I being second file of 
the rear rank), and the whole being closed 
up by two brigadiers. 

We went at a walk, each man with his 
loaded pistol at full cock in one hand; no 
word was uttered, but the whole troop 
a in the most profound silence. 

We knew not whither we were bound; all 
that had been told us was that we were to 
reconnoitre, but in what direction we went 
I cannot tell. Some said to the Rue de 
Montreuil, but as I was totally unac- 
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quainted with that part of Paris, I was 
and still am, in ignorance of the route. I 
know that we passed an immense number 
of barricades, and along a broad causeway 
whence we could see the enemy’s batteries, 
blazing away like gigantic furnaces, in the 
direction of Belleville which lay behind us. 
The lower part of this suburb below the 
Mairie was a mass of flames. The light 
from it was so strong, that at one barri- 
cade, at least two miles from the fire, we 
could distinguish the features of men 
standing fifty or sixty yards from us as 
distinctly as in broad daylight. After 
riding for more than three miles along the 
open road, we descended a slight hill; 
there were steep embankments on either 
side, and we were obliged to proceed with 
the utmost caution, fearing to be fired on 
from above. 

It was the most exciting quarter of an 
hour I ever passed in my life; every sense 
was strained to its utmost as we rode 
slowly on; now and again we thought we 
could perceive a dark figure moving 
stealthily above us, and the word was 
passed in a whisper to halt, but in a mo- 
ment we set forward again, peering forth 
into the darkness, which was now com- 
plete, as the fires were hidden from sight 
by the steep banks. At length we reached 
the last barricade we had to pass before 
arriving at our destination, and could 
distinctly hear the rattling of musketry. 
We had left the barricade about half a 
mile behind us, when I heard a bullet 
whizz past my ear, followed immediately 
by another; I rode on for a minute or 
two, and then was startled by the sound 
of horses galloping behind me. I turned 
and looked back. What was my astonish- 
ment to find no one there! The rest of 
our troop had been seized with a panic, 
and, turning tail, had retreated as fast as 
their horses would carry them. This 
obliged us to return, and we found our 
comrades at the next barricade, which 
they could not pass for want of the coun- 
tersign. To induce them to push farther 
on, and to persuade them not thus to give 
way at the first shot, was a difficult task, 
but we accomplished it, and having re- 
formed our troop, we started again at a 
smart trot. We soon arrived at a barri- 
cade, where we ensconced ourselves be- 
hind a low wall and waited for our captain. 
It was as light as day, owing to a fire 
close by, so we were obliged to crouch 
down on our horses’ necks, and make our- 
selves as little conspicuous as possible. 
Some, however —I among the number — 
were curious, and lifted up their heads to 
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see what was going on. But the enemy 
were on the alert, and a few shots which 
wounded two of our number damped our 
curiosity, and forced us again into our re- 
cumbent position. At last, after more 
than half an hour’s waiting, the word was 
given to retire, and setting spurs to our 
steeds, we stzrted off, wounded and all, at 
a breakneck gallop, which lasted till we 
reached the first barricade on our way 
back. A few shots were fired after us, but 
without effect, and we arrived at Belleville, 
after four hours’ absence, only to recom- 
mence our previous occupation of sleeping 
in our saddles. This we did for two hours 
more, at the end of which we rode forth 
again on the same duty but in another di- 
rection, unknown to me, and were finally 
released and sent to our stables at half- 
_ six in the morning of Saturday, May 
27th. 

Sleep was out of the question; there 
was forage to be requisitioned and carried 
to our quarters, then the horses to feed, 
to say nothing of our own rations, which 
entailed an attendance of two or three 
hours at the Mairie in order to get the 
order signed and stamped, a delay all the 
more aggravating from the probability 
that after all these formalities there would 
be nothing forthcoming. We were not, 
however, destined to this fate, for we re- 
ceived a goodly store of bread and bacon, 
which had been brought to the Mairie 
during the night, and with these we made 
our soup in the yard, an occupation which 
helped to pass the time, and very good it 
tasted when it was ready. There was lit- 
tle enough of it, but we “filled up the 
corners” with bread, and congratulated 
ourselves on our good fortune in having 
any at all. 

Between one and two there was a cry 
raised at our gates that 1,500 linesmen, 
who had been taken prisoners at the barri- 
cades while fighting against us, were pass- 
ing. 
believing for the moment that there might 
yet be a chance for us, we rode out to es- 
cort them to the church opposite the 
Mairie, where they were to be confined. 


That they had been actually taken during; 


the last two days, no one doubted; and I 
was greatly surprised at hearing after- 
wards, that they were soldiers of the regu- 
lar army who had refused to serve the 
Commune, and had in consequence been 
detained in the different barracks of Paris, 
and finally paraded through the streets as 
prisoners of war just captured, in order, if 
possible, to raise the drooping spirits of 
the insurgents. 
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That they were there was true, and; 
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The excitement of the crowd was in- 
tense; as we rode slowly down the streets, 
questions were showered on us as to their 
numbers, where they had been taken, and 
where they were to be confined. Women 
came out from their hiding-places in the 
cellars, and called on God to bless us, the 
children pointed with their tiny hands at 
the coquins de Versaillais, and shouted 
“Vive la Commune!” while every one 
said to his neighbour, “Tout va bien.” 
While waiting outside the church a; the. 
long procession filed in, a mounted officer 
of my acquaintance, in plain clothes, came 
to me a:d called me aside. He was fol- 
lowed by two other men, one like the cap- 
tain, for such was his rank, dressed en 
cwile, the other wearing an artillery uni- 
form. We rode through many streets, 
stopping now at one barricad+, now at 
another, till we reached a marchan/l de vins 
in a totally deserted street. Here the 
officer stopped, and ordering u3 to dis- 
mount said to the artilleryman and myself, 
“ You must manage to exchanve your uni- 
form for plain clothes, as my work requires 
men to be dressed as civilians; here are 
fifteen francs, do what you can; we will 
wait for you here.” Wondering greatly 
at this curious order, we walked into an- 
other street, where we had noticed a 
group standing, and advancing towards it 
asked if any one had clothes to sell in ex- 
change for our uniforms.  Mai3 volon- 
tiers, mes pauvres enfants,” answered a 
stout man in a blouse; “follow me, and 
you shall have some.” He took us into a 
house close by, and we were soon equipped, 
Tin a jacket of some thin blue material, 
coarse ‘and like a towel in texture, and 
black cap, which was all I required, my 
companion in a complete suit of workman’s 
clothes, which as he was a little man gavo 
him a most rid.culous appearance. 

Having paid our money, we returne:l to 
the marchand de vins where we had left 
our companions, but found that they had 
departed, leaving word for us to follow 
them to the Mairie, as they were tired of 
waiting. To the Mairie we accord.ngly 
proceeded, but found to our amizement 
that nothing had been seen of them. So 
we agreed that the best thing to do wa; to 
return to our quarters. But we had been 
absent for more than five hours, and the 
daylight was beginning to wane, so that 
when we arrived at the first post we were 
challenged by the sentry, and ordered to 
give the countersign. It was in vain to 
say that, having been detained, we were 
only returning to our regiment; ; we were 
arrested and escorted to the Mairie. We 
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were led upstairs and brought before a 
member of the Commune, who was sitting 
at the head of a table covered with papers, 
and surrounded by men in uniform of all 
ranks busily writing. We explained what 
had happened, but upon my speaking he 
said to me in excellent English, “ What 
are you doing here, an Englishman, and 
in plain clothes?” I answered, “Yes, I 
am English, and have been compelled to 
serve in your army. I don’t know who 
you are, or what your name is, but I re- 
quest that you give me a paper to allow 
me to quit Paris without farther molesta- 
tion.” I was almost choked with passion: 
the manner in which I had been treated 
had exasperated me beyond measure, and 
my wrath was not allayed by the cool 
manner in which my interrogator smiled 
and shook his head as he answered, 
“There’s only one thing to do with you, 
my friend. Sergent, par ici.” He wrote 
something on a bit of paper and handed it 
to the sergeant, who ordered us to follow 
him. We were conducted into the guard- 
room, where we underwent a thorough ex- 
amination ; everything of value was taken 
from me, my watch, 180 francs in money 
that still remained to me, and, what I re- 
gret the most, my papers and note-book. 
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I had a gold ring on my finger, the gift of 
my mother, which nearly cost me my 
finger, for it was exceedingly difficult to 
get off, and they proposed an amputation 
as the only means of obtaining the object 
of their desires. 

This wholesale robbery being completed, 
we were conducted before the court-mar- 
tial, where after a few minutes I had the 
melancholy satisfaction of hearing that I 
was to be shot the next morning at nine 
o’clock, for having refused to serve the 
Commune. I had been asked no questions, 
nor was any evidence produced, either for 
the defence or prosecution. Five men sat 
at a table strewn with papers, and after 
conversing together in a low tone for a few 
minutes, one of them said: “Citoyens 
et . vous serezfusillés demain 
matin & neuf heures, pour la crime d’avoir 
réfusés de servirla Commune.” That was 
all, and then we were conducted to the 
black-hole. There we found nine others, 
all of whom were to suffer the same fate 
as ourselves. I was too tired to do any- 
thing but throw myself on a filthy mat- 
tress, and in a few minutes was sleeping 
pee I then thought was my last sleep on 
earth. 











Tue Duce or Onmonv.— Under the title of 
** Earl Cowper’s Restitution, 1871,’’ there has 
just been **An Act (34 and 35 Vict., 
Session 1871) to relieve Francis Thomas de 
Grey, Earl Cowper, K.G., and the heirs for the 
time being of the body of Richard, Earl of Des- 
mond, in the peerage of [reland, and Lord Ding- 
wall, in the peerage of Scotland, and the heirs 
for the time being of the body of Tho-uas, Earl 
of Ossory, in the peerage of Ireland, and Lord 
Butler, of Moore Park, in the peerage of Eng- 
land, from the effect of the attainder of James, 
second Duke of Ormond.”’ The Act, which has 
been printed, is very brief, consisting of a brief 
preamble: — ‘* Whereas, James, second Duke 
of Ormond, was, by Act of Parliament, attainted 
of high treason in the first year of the reign of 
George L.,”” &c.; ‘* and whereas, Earl Cowper, 
K.G., claims to be the heir of the body of the 
same nobleman, but such claims are barred at 
= by the attainder of the said James, 

uke of Ormond; ”’ and ‘‘ whereas, the said 
Francis Thomas de Grey, Earl Cowper, has al- 
ways conducted himself loyally and dutifully 
towards your Majesty;’’ it proceeds — ‘* May 
it therefore please your Most Excellent Majesty 





that it may be enacted that the said Earl Cow- 
per may be hereby enabled to make claim to 
and to establish his right to the titles of Lord 
Dingwall, in the peerage of Scotland, and Lord 
Butler, of Moore Park, in the peerage of Eng- 
land, with all rights, privileges, and pre-emi- 
nence thereto belonging, to which he would be 
entitled or which he could claim in case the said 
James, Duke of Ormond, had not been attainted 
of high treason; notwithstanding the said at- 
tainder, and notwithstanding the said Act of 
Parliament, or any judgment, statute, record, 
conviction, sentence, cause, or matter to the 
contrary.’’ It should be added to the account 
of the Dingwali and Butler peerages which has 
already appeared that, since the completion and 
printing of Lord Cowper’s case, it has been 
shown that the Duke did not surrender him- 
self, ancl therefore did suffer attainder; but that 
her Majesty has been graciously pleased to re- 
verse such attainder. ‘The fact of his Grace’s 
non-surrender is duly certified in the journals 
of the House of Lords, Die Mercurii, September 
14, 1714. The Act reversing the above attainder 
— the Royal assent on the last day of 
uly. 
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Tue Papal grants of all new lands to 
ag and Portugal originated the maxim, 
‘No peace beyond the line;” and the 
fierce anti-Protestantism of Philip IL, 
aided by the intrigues of the Jesuits, 
nursed it into that strength of constitution 
which carried it through three centuries 
of most eventful life. The Calvinists of 
Rochelle asserted it vigorously, and so 
did our own countrymen. But its most 
signal illustrators —that is, prior to the 
appearance of the Buccaneers— were de- 
eidedly the Dutch mariners. And of this 
hardy race, as good a representative man 
as any was Oliver Van Noort. Oliver 
sailed from Holland on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1598, with the ships Maurice and 
Frederick-Henry, of some 300 tons burden 
each, and the yachts Concord and Hope, of 
50 to 60 tons apiece, the whole carrying 
250 men. These vessels were excellent 
sea-boats in their way. They could bear 
a good deal of tossing and tumbling, and 
even take the ground occasionally without 
suffering any particular damage. But 
their sailing qualities were not brilliant. 
They made, in fact, the minimum of head- 
way when the wind was aft, and the 
maximum of leeway when it happened to 
be abeam. So it was no uncommon thing 
for the best Dutch pilots to find themselves 
erring in their reckoning by more than 
100 leagues in the course of a moderately 
long voyage.* The earlier Netherlandish 
attempts at circumnavigation were, there- 
fore, curious enough, bearing no small 
resemblance to the performance of the 
Chinese junk which, steering straight for 
London, managed to reach New York. 
Indeed, considering their incomprehensi- 
ble courses, their gropings in the dark, 
and their capacity for hitting every port 
but the right one, it would have been 
wonderful if that satire on their maritime 
achievements — the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman — had not been invented by the 
wits of the seventeenth century. 

The character of Van Noort’s expedi- 
tion will be best explained by the instruc- 
tions he received from his merchant-own- 
ers, which ran substantially as follows : — 
“You will enter the Pacific through the 
Straits of Magellan, and return to Europe 
round the Cape of Good Hope. Fill up, 
if you can, with Spanish treasure on the 
coast of Peru. If that be impossible, 


* Better navigators were often as much mistaken. 
“Nous fumes bien étonnez de voir devant nous 
Pisle de Corvo. Nos pilotes croyoient étre au dela 
de pres de cent lieues.”— Jesuit Voyage to Siam. 
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stretch across to the Moluccas, and trade 
for spices. Make discoveries if they come 
in your way, but waste no time in hunting 
them up. Finally, maintain discipline, 
keep an eye to the profits, be as pious as 
circumstances will allow, and God be with 
you. Amen.” 

To enable the commander to carry out 
his instructions, he was provided with a 
“consoler of the sick” (chaplain), a large 
stock of small wares, a still larger stock 
of arms, a little money, and unlimited 
powers over his crews. The last item 
was not at all unnecessary. In those days 
voyages round the world were desperate 
undertakings, and few but desperate char- 
acters engaged in them. Maritime disci- 
pline, therefore, stern as it always was in 
the good old times, was doubly stern in 
cases like the present. It comprehended 
the harsher rules of the old Northern sea- 
codes, with occasional articles borrowed 
from the usages current in the Mediterra- 
nean; it multiplied offences to an aston- 
ishing extent ; and it inflicted an endless 
variety of punishments — many of them 
as cruel as they were singular. There 
was, for instance, plenty of keel-hauling 
and spread-eagling; there was an ugly 
custom of suspending a man by the arms, 
and loading his neck with weights, until, 
as Sir, William Monson expresses it, “ his 
back and his heart were ready to break; ” 
and there were gagging for the insolent, 
fasting for the obstinate, ducking for the 
sloven, and whipping at the capstan for 
the skulker. He who was detected in 
falsehood had to serve for a week as swab- 
ber’s assistant, and the swearer was liable 
— but only under very Puritanic captains 
—to have his tongue well scraped with a 
rusty piece of iron. Heavier crimes than 
these were visited with heavier penalties 
—such as marooning and death—the 
latter being inflitted in a great variety of 
ways. 

The squadron called at Plymouth, on 
account of the English pilot, Mellish, a 
man who had already circumnavigated the 
globe with Cavendish. Next night, six 
men, disgusted with the discipline, crept 
into a launch that was towing astern, 
and got clear off. Near the Berlings, a 
dangerous reef in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Rocca, all who had not previously 
passed the spot were triced up to one of 
the yard-arms, and dipped three times in 
the sea. That is, if common seamen; for 
an officer was always honoured with a 
fourth immersion and a gun. Ceremonies 
like this, though now confined to the tropic 
of Cancer, were observed in many places 
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by medieval shipmen, there being hardly 
a shoal or promontory notorious for ship- 
wreck in Western Europe that was not 
thus respected. The rites too were little 
if at all farcical, but gave sufficient evi- 
dence of their origin in those pagan times, 
when every dreaded locality was supposed 
to be haunted by a demon whom it was 
necessary thus to propitiate. The custom, 
indeed, had lost its religious character 
long previous to the sixteenth century. It 
continued, however, to be kept up as the 
marine equivalent for the forms with which 
artisans were made free of their respective 
guilds — no seaman being accounted mas- 
ter of his craft, and fitted to take office on 
shipboard, until he had undergone it. 

Of course the squadron could not trav- 
erse the Atlantic without making a few 
halts by the way. Accordingly, on the 
10th of December we find it in sight of 
Prince’s Island, at the head of the Bight 
of Biafra. This was a Portuguse settle- 
ment, but not a very important one, as it 
contained merely a small fort, a sugar- 
mill, a few European soldiers, and several 
Jesuits. The natives, however, were nu- 
merous, and completely under the control 
of the missionaries. Van Noort therefore 
received from them just such treatment as 
the Jesuit converts of that day were in 
the habit of according to heretical visitors. 
Being greatly in want of water, he sent a 
party ashore with a flag of truce. The 
natives met it under a similar banner, 
and behaved very amicably until they had 
decoyed four of the officers into the fort, 
and thrown the rest of the company off 
their guard. They then assailed both 
parties, kiiling three of the officers, in- 
cluding the Englishman Mellish, and two 
of the seamen, and driving the rest off to 
the ships. In retaliation Van Noort laid 
the Concord close under the fort, and 
landed 120 picked men to take it in the 
rear. The assailants, however, were over- 
matched at all points, and compelled to 
retreat with the loss of one man killed 
and fourteen wounded. The squadron 
instantly made sail and stood away, amid 
the exulting yells of the Jesuit neophytes. 
Rut this rejoicing was a little premature. 
Like another of the name, Oliver was not 
the man to put up with a defeat —so long 
as there was a chance of turning it into 
a victory. Instead then, of showing his 
stern to the islanders, he manceuvred 
along the coast for the next thirty-six 
hours. A mob of negroes in full war- 
costume followed his movements with 
much pertinacity and more clamour. They 
indulged in a variety of war-dances on the 
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various headlands, and treated him to a 
volley of arrows whenever he tacked with- 
in range. But even savage endurance 
has its limits,and these gentle Christians 
paused at lIcngth, exhausted and be- 
wildered, toward sunset of the second 
day. Van Noort seized the opportunity, 
anchored suddenly abreast of a rivulet, 
and threw thirty men ashore, who soon 
raised a tolerable entrenchment. It was 
midnight before the natives discovered 
the work, and then they mustered and as- 
sailed it. The scene was sufficiently 
striking. Here the black ships rocked on 
the glittering sea, for the moon was at 
the full; there the hillock spouted forth 
its lightnings; and yonder the dense 
woods disgorged a crowd of shrieking 
phantoms. The assault encountered a 
sharp repulse; it was not repeated; and 
the water casks of the squadron were 
filled at leisure. When this was done, 
Van Noort put himself at the head of 
150 men, and advanced into the island. 
On the way he beat up an ambuscade 
with considerable loss to those who lay 
in wait therein. He then burnt the sugar- 
mills, and did as much other mischief as 
he conveniently could before he returned 
to his shlps. The squadron hovered about 
the place for four days longer, landing 
frequently, killing the natives wherever 
they met them, and pillaging and destroy- 
ing their villages. At length having glut- 
ted their vengeance, and laid up a plenti- 
ful stock of annoyance for the next com- 
ers, the Dutch made sail, on the 17th of 
December, for Cape Lopez. 

They reached that point on Christmas 
Day, and there one of their pilots, a native 
of Heligoland, who had been convicted of 
offences ‘‘too numerous to mention,” was 
marooned —that is, sent ashore with a 
musket, a few charges, and a bag of bread. 
This marooning was a very uncertain sort 
of punishment. Besides being inflicted 
for a variety of misdeeds great and small, 
the rule of the sea laid it down that it 
was to take place on the first land en- 
countered after the passing of the sentence. 
It need hardly be remarked, then, that it 
bore very unequally on crime and crimi- 
nals. It might place a comparatively in- 
nocent man on a barren rock, or among 
“the anthropophagi who do each other 
eat” only when they cannot procure a 
stranger to devour; and it might deposit 
an accomplished scoundrel in positive 
safety. The pilot, however, though un- 
questionably a scoundrel, was not exactly 
one of the fortunate victims of marooning. 
Cape Lopez is fearfully pestilential. 
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Moreover, the natives, then as now, be- 
lieved that — borrowing the words of one 
of their chiefs, — “who kill shark — him 
go dam; but who shark eat — him go co- 
martable.” And as they were in the habit 
of offering human sacrifices to these mon- 
sters, it is highly probable that the Heli- 
golander closed his career by going “ co- 
martable.” 

Sailing again on the 26th of December, 
they entered the harbour of Rio after a 
passage of forty-five days, which was not 
a bad performance. Rio was already a 
powerful settlement, and therefore a dan- 
gerous anchorage for so weak a squadron. 
Of this, however, the Dutch had small 
suspicion —thanks to the obscurity in 
which the peninsular races delighted to 
shroud their trans-oceanic doings. The 
governor did not attack them — probably 
because they remained at anchor well out 
of range of his heavy batteries —but he 
refused to supply their wants, or indeed, 
to have anything at all to do with them in 
an amicable way. Nevertheless, they al- 
lowed an envoy from the shore to remain 
on board the Maurice, where he soon 
wormed himself completely into their con- 
fidence. Under his direction they at- 
tempted a landing, and fell into an am- 
buscade, from which they extricated them- 
selves with the loss of one man killed, two 
taken prisoners, and eight wounded. 
These last were subjected to a singular 
process, much in vogue among sea-goers, 
and known under the name of psalming. 
It was a very simple matter. The mis- 
sle was extracted, and the hurt annointed 
while somebody read a psalm— in St. 
Jerome’s Latin, of course, — over the pa- 
tient. Strange to say, this remedy proved 
quite as effectual as others more approved 
of by the faculty. The captives were re- 
turned in a day or two with the view of 
tempting the Dutch into some further im- 
prudence. But by this time their eyes 
were somewhat opened, and the bait 
failed. Finding that no good was to be 
gained by remaining in Rio, Van Noort 
dismissed his Portuguese adviser, whose 
true character he does not seem to have 
suspected, and left the harbour. He 
eruised among the neighbouring islands 
for a fortnight longer — fowling, fishing, 
gathering herbs, and collecting water. 
On the 27th of February, 1599, six men 
paddled in a canoe to the mainland, where 
they were attacked by a troop of Indians, 
who slew two and carried off the others, 
—probably to eat them. This loss Van 
Noort seems to have regarded as a hint to 
take himself off, for he instantly made sail. 
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The squadron steered southward for 
three weeks. But being obstructed by 
contrary winds and harassed by frequent 
storms, they made little progress. <A 
council then decided that they should 
northward again, since the lateness of t 
season, their small stock of provisions, the 
foulness of the ships, and the sickness of 
the crews rendered it impossible for them 
to pass the straits before winter. North 
ward, accordingly, they steered for St. 
Helena. But after beating about for 
twenty days, they found that they could 
not make the island. They then went in 
search of the Martin Vas rocks, and missed 
them too. Afterwards they started in 
chase of a certain mythic island called 
Portuguese Ascension, which has long 
since disappeared from the charts of the 
Atlantic; but of course they never caught 
sight of it. During this uncertain naviga- 
tion, disease spread fearfully among the 
crews, three or tuur of them, on an aver- 
age, dying every day. At last they sight- 
ed land on the 21st of April. It was one 
of the Martin Vas rocks, but this they did 
not know. Its appearance, however, was 
so repulsive that they bore away to the 
westward, pursued by a troop of sharks. 
On the 30th they saw the mainland near 
the Rio Douce, and attempted to go ashore. 
The Portuguese, however, mustered in 
force to oppose them; so they put to sea 
again, with heavy hearts. Two days later 
they reached an islet about a league in 
circuit, and as much from the continent. 
It was not an inviting spot, containing 
ouly a few palm-trees, a little herbage, 
and a scanty supply of water. But they 
had no alternative. So they anchored, 
and hurried the sick ashore, several of 
them dying on the way. The change 
proved eminently beneficial. Within fit 
teen days, all but five of the worst cases 
were perfectly well. 

At this islet they dismantled, and burnt 
one of the yachts, which had become un 
seaworthy. Here, too, a sailor of Vlissin- 
gen, who had wounded the pilot of his 
ship with a knife, was subjected to the 
lex talionis, his left hand being bound be- 
hind him, and his right fastened over his 
head to the mainmast with the blade that 
had dealt the blow. The weapon was 
driven edge uppermost through the palm 
deep into the wood, and there the culprit 
was to remain until he should muster 
nerve enough to wrench his hand clear — 
a punishment sickening to think of, but 
for all that, of daily occurrence among an 
cient mariners. 

They sailed south again on the 21st of 
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June, and reached the neighbourhood of 
Rio by the 30th. There they spent a fort- 
night taking in wood and water, without 
seeing, or being seen, by the Portuguese. 
On the 20th of September they entered 
Port Desire, in Patagonia, and taking ad- 
vantage of the first spring-tide, laid their 
vessels high and dry on the beach. Nec- 
essary repairs, and the capture of seals 
and penguins for sea-stores occupied them 
pretty closely for another month, during 
which they saw nothing of the natives. 
The latter was annoying, for the hope of 
seeing the giants— 11 feet high, accord- 
ing to report — was one of the great at- 
tractions of the voyage. At last, on the 
20th of October, they caught sight of a 
group of Patagonians looming extremely 
large through a thin mist on the other 
side of the harbour. Two boats, with 
Van Noort himself as leader, went in 
chase; but, by the time the northern 
shore was gained, the Patagdnians had 
vanished. Leaving five men in charge of 
the boats, Van Noort started with the re- 
mainder to scour the country. Towards 
nightfall he returned, disappointed and 
weary, to find that the Patagonians had 
visited the boats before him. The men in 
charge had been strictly enjoined to keep 
afloat out of harm’s way, and for a time 
they had obeyed the order. It was bitter 
cold, however, and as the coast seemed 
clear, they thought they might venture 
ashore to warm their benubmed limbs with 
a run; and a sharp run they very soon 
got, stumbling at once into the midst of a 
group of Patagonians, who seemed to have 
risen out of the earth. Only two of the 
searnpen — one severely wounded — suc- 
ceeded in regaining the boats. The other 
three were found dead on the strand, 
stuck all over with arrows. Nor, while la- 
menting the mishap, could their comrades 
refrain from admiring the vigour with 
which the barbarian shafts had been pro- 
pelled, most of them having pierced the 
victims from side to side. This was their 
first and last view of the giants. 

Nine days afterwards they sailed again, 
anchoring on the 5th of November under 
Cape Virgin, at the eastern entrance of 
ot Magellan’s Straits. This celebrated 
pass was decidedly the leading plague of 
old-world navigators. The Norwegian 
maelstrom had been something of a terror 
in its time; so had Cape Kaz and its pret- 
ty little cluster of mantraps, the Pen- 
marks; while the stormy promontory had 
couched for generations, like a nightmare, 
on the breast of naval enterprise. But 


Magellan reduced all these to comparative 
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insignificance. No sooner had the channel 
that bears his name been discovered, than 
it took its place at once and for ever as, 
par excellence, the bogey of the seas. 
Modern experience, indeed, has shorn it 
of many terrors. Put with its gloomy 
shores, its labyrinthine windings, its in- 
comprehensibie winds, and still more tan- 
talizing currents, it is still sufficiently for- 
midable. It opens about the centre of the 
bay of which Cape Virgin forms the north- 
ern extremity. The entrance is a narrow 
pass, running east and west some three 
miles across, and about ten in length. 
This pass ends in a circular gulf, measur- 
ing thirty miles or thereabouts from side 
to side. In the western side of this gulf 
opens a second gut very similar to the 
first. And from thence the channel flows 
like some mighty river— southward for 
one hundred miles and west north-west- 
ward for nigh two hundred more, until it 
terminates among the numerous islands 
that rise like a barrier between it and the 
Pacific. 

The Dutchmen spent just twenty days 
in attempting to gain the first pass, enter- 
ing it no less than four times —to be as 
often blown out again. Here commenced 
a quarrel between Van Noort and his 
second in command, Jacob Klaus, which 
was destined to. end very seriously for the 
latter. The principal attributed most of 
his failures to his second, who hung back 
when he should have pressed forward, re- 
fused to assist the Maurice on more occa- 
sions than one, met remonstrance with in- 
solence, and wound up by denying his 
chief’s authority in writing. Van Noort 
was not the man to be treated thus with 
impunity, but he felt that it was no time 
to deal with such a matter, while involved 
in the difficulties of the passage. So he 
bridled his temper, put the letter aside, 
and bided his time. 

The squadron cleared the first pass on the 
25th of November, and the second twenty- 
four hours later. Thenceforward the nav- 
igation was comparatively easy. The ves- 
sels were beaten indeed by storms and 
impeded by currents, and made but slow 
progress. Still they went forward; and 
never again had they to wrestle so fiercely 
with the winds and seas of the Straits as 
at their entrance. On the 27th of Novem- 
ber the adventurers won a victory that 
did them little honour. Discovering a 
small tribe of Fuegians on one of the 
islands, they landed and stormed their den 
—a cavern half-way up a cliff that rose 
by the verge of the sea. The men of the 
tribe attempted to bar the ascent, but 
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they were soon driven in. As the Dutch 
thronged fiercely after them the native 
women heaped their children in a corner, 
and flung themselves as a rampart before 
them, while the warriors formed a line be- 
tween them and the foe. And well and 
valiantly did these poor savages make 
head against the better weapons and su- 
perior numbers of the Europeans. Not 
one of them lowered his hand, or cried for 
quarter, or yielded aninch. They strug- 
gled to the end, and fell where they 
fought; the fray closed only with the 
slaughter of the last of them. Then it 
was found that many of the women and 


children had been slain or wounded by} 


random strokes. As for the Hollanders, 
four of them were hurt, and these but 
slightly. What followed in the bloody 
cave is not told. Perhaps it is as well. 
These European were the fiercest speci- 
mens of a fierce generation —a_hard- 
hearted race who set little store by human 
life at any time, and with whom a savage 
was an animal of much the same estima- 
tion as a wolf. They returned to their 
ships, carrying with them six of the chil- 
dren. 

In a few days more they met another 
celebrated navigator— Sebald de Wart 
— who was crossing from the Pacific. And 
shortly afterwards the second in command 
filled up the measure of his offences by 
weighing anchor without consulting his 
chief, and carrying a press of sail until he 
had run out of sight. On the 22nd of 
December Van Noort parted company 
with De Wart; and on Christmas Day he 
overtook the run-a-way. On the 29th he 
called a council, which placed the delin- 
quent in close arrest. The trial took 
place three weeks later at their last an- 
chorage in the Straits, and the vice-ad- 
miral was sentenced to be marooned. 
This sentence was carried out on the 26th 
of February, 1600, with such rigour, that, 
says the chronicler of the expedition, “in 
a very few days he must infallibly have 
died of famine, or been devoured by the 
savages,”’— who, we may remark, really 
had surprised, and, as it was supposed, 
eaten two seamen not many days before. 
The execution was followed by solemn 
prayer ; and this, in turn, by an exhorta- 
tion in which the event was duly “im- 
proved.” Then the anchors weighed, and 
the ships pursued their remorseless course 
from the doomed man on the beach. They 
entered the South Seas on the last day of 
February, 1600, having spent nearly three 
months in the Straits. They had then 
147 men, all told, left. 
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Northward they sped before the South- 
ern gale that appears perpetual on that 
coast, making good progress, and suffering 
no mishap for a fortnight. On the morn- 
ing of the 12th of March, however, only 
two of the ships, the Maurice and the Con- 
cord, were to “be seen” together. The 
Frederick-Henry had disappeared during 
the night—and for ever. There were 
many speculations as to her fate. Some 
supposed that she foundered during the 
darkness; others that she had gone to 
pieces on the iron-bound coast; and not a 
few that she had returned southwards in 
search of the deserted vice-admiral. Van 
Noort wasted no time in seeking her. He 
did not even touch at the appointed ren- 
dezvous, or suffer her absence to make 
any change in his plans, but went forward 
as steadily and boldly as ever to harry 
the whole coast of Spanish America with 
somewhat less than 100 men. 

Nine days after he reached the Island 
of Mocha, off the southern extremity of 
Chili. Here aman sentenced to be ma- 
rooned, accepting an alternative occasion- 
ally offered to such criminals, ventured 
with a few glittering trifles among the 
natives, and as he happened to escape 
from the ordeal with his life, he received 
his pardon, according to the custom of the 
sea. The intercourse thus opened, Van 
Noort maintained so long as he remained 
in the neighbourhood. He made several 
remarks on the people and their habits, 
sufficiently curious at that period, but 
hardly worth repeating now; with the fol- 
lowing exception perhaps : — He says that 
they were divided into tribes, each of 
which dwelt in a gathering of hovels termed 
by courtesy a town; that they were much 
addicted to a species of strong drink pre- 
pared from maize by a process odious to 
European delicacy; and that they were 
lively, “sociable,” and loving one another 
— having only one small drawback — pro- 
pensity to homicide when under the in- 
fluence of their favourite liquor. These 
“peculiarities,” by the way, appear to us 
not altogether peculiar to the men of 
Mocha. 

Van Noort took leave of these rollicking 
innocents on the 24th of March, and 
caught sight of a small vessel near the 
shore the same evening. He went in pur- 


suit, and a pretty chase she led him: dash- 
ing between rocks on a level with the 
water’s edge, across dangerous sands, up 
deep inlets and round all sorts of awkward 
headlands, finally adopting the manoeuvre 
that of all others the heavy Dutchmen 
most detested —hugging the wind. So 
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she led and so they followed through the | favourable for attack until an overwhelm- 
whoie of that night, while beacon after ing force could be concentrated against 
beacon flared up along the coast apprising, them. The envoy, however, allowed the 
all whom it might concern that there were design to ooze out, and the plot failed. 
marauders abroad. Towards nine o’clock| Van Noort instantly resumed _ hostilities. 
next morning the yacht managed to get! At Valparaiso, in those days a paltry vil- 
near enough to exchange shots with the lage, he destroyed three ships and took 
chase, which allowed itself to be drawn! possession of a fourth. In the last his 
into a fight. This gave time for the Mau-| men encountered some slight resistance 
rice to come, and then the Spaniards sur-| which they did not regret, since it gave 
rendered. The prize was called The Good | them an excuse for destroying the greater 
Jesus, and proved to be a king’s ship, | portion of the crew, whose numbers might 
which had been employed to cruise along| otherwise have proved inconvenient to 
the coast, in a great measure with the pur-| feed and watch. None of the prizes con- 
— of being taken by the Datch if she | tained anything that could be turned to 
ailed to involve them in destruction dur-| the advantage of the owners of the squad- 
ing the chase. For it appeared that the|ron. The case was rather different with 
Creoles had been apprised « f Van Noort’s| the captors, but how the latter fared will 
expedition early in the preceding year, | be best explained by a short notice of the 
and were by this time fully prepared to| marine usages.of our ancestors in matters 
receive them. But this he did not learn! of pillage. These usages were very pre- 
until a later period. One thing, however, | cise, fixing beyond dispute the destination 
he did learn that interested him greatly | of every article that could possibly change 
—that there were then several Dutch) hands in asea-fight. The hull and cargo 
prisoners in Lima. These were the| ofthe captured ships were to be turned 
poor remainder of the crews of two | into money. A certain proportion of this, 
stout vessels which had touched some! from a fifth to a twentieth, went to the 
months before at a port in southern Chili.| government. The remainder was then 
There the Araucanians, mistaking them! divided into three equal parts, one of 
for Spaniards, surprised them and cut off | which was assigned to the owner of the 
the greater number of the mariners. The | conquering ship, another to those who had 
Indians, according to their custom, made | equipped her, and the third to her officers 
flutes of the thigh-bones of their victims|and crew. Loose pillage,— that is, the 
and drinking-cups of the skulls. The sur-| personal effects of the vanquished,— fell to 
vivors, but nine in all, fell shortly after-| the victors, each officer having the privi- 
wards into the hands of the Spaniards, who} lege of rifling an officer of equal rank, 
treated them little if at all better. Van| while the common men became the prey of 
Noort left the coast before he could ascer-|the first who happened to lay violent 
tain their fate. What that was, however,! hands on them. Besides this, the chvicest 
may be surmised from the method whict. | of the sails, spars, and arms were assigned 
Transatlantic Spaniards and Portuguese} to certain individuals. The captain, for 
were then in the habit of adopting with| instance, was to have the best piece of 
heretical marauders. It is described with | artillery and the gunner the second best ; 
unction by Ovaglie Vasconcellas and the | the finest cable was to belong to the pilot, 
authors of the Life of Anchieta, all Jesuit | and so on. 
writers, and was as foilows:—The cap-| By the 5th of April the squadron was 
tives were shut up in a dismal prison and | off Huasco. There, finding the Spaniards 
worried with monks until they declared|too strictly on their guard to give him 
themselves converted. Then, solely with|any hope of further plunder, Van Noort 
a view to their eternal welfare they were! determined to quit the American coast. 
hanged while the odour of sanctity was|So, detaining the Spanish pilot of The 
fresh upon them, and thus kept from for-| Good Jesus, two black slaves, and two 
feiting paradise by relapse into heresy. Mulatto youths, he sent the rest of the 
With a view of procuring better treat- | prisoners away in the last prize, and sailed 
ment for his countrymen, Van Noort re-| for Asia with three ships. Next morning 
leased most of his prisoners. The Span-| old sea law was sharply vindicated. A 
iards, in return, displayed a specimen of | seaman was found guilty of pilfering a bot- 
the treachery which, by the close of | tle of oil from the stores and a little bread 
Philip’s reign, had ‘become indurated in| from some of his comrades. Theft like 
the nature of their public men. They|}this was a grave offence in the eyes of 
sent the Dutch an ambassador, who was | those “ who went down to the sea in ships ” 
instructed to detain them in a situation 'three hundred years ago. Its usual pun- 
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ishment was shaving the offender’s head, 
smearing it with hot pitch, and sticking it 
over with feathers, after which the culprit 
was marooned. This custom was departed 
from in the present instance, probably be- 
cause the ships were entering on a voyage 
during which they were not likely to see 
land for several months. A rope being 
passed under the poor wretch’s arms, he 
was hauled up to the end of the foreyard, 
and shot to death. 

Three other weeks passed eventless; 
but towards the end of the fourth. the 
Dutch heard something that annoyed them 
for many aday. One of the black slaves 
averred that The Good Jesus had been em- 
vloyed to convey gold from the South to 

ima, and that at the very time when the 
Maurice and tne Concord hove in sight, 
there were no less than 11,000 lbs. weight 
of the precious metal on board, every 
ounce of which had been cast into the 
ocean by order of the captain. This story 
spread much wrathful excitement among 
the privateers, and in order to verify it, 
the rest of the captives were at once put 
to the torture. How this was done we 
are not informed, but it is not difficult to 
guess. Though racks were not unusual in 
the ships of that period, there were none 
in the Maurice or the Concord. But sea- 
man are clever at expedients, and they 
had at least a score of substitutes for the 
mischievous engines with which confession 
was wont to be wrenched forth ashore. 
Conspicuous among these was the trick of 
suspending the victim face downwards by 
means of strong cords attached to his 
thums and great toes, and then placing a 
heavy weight on his back and a pot of 
burning brimstone under his nostrils. 
Tying a man to a spar and singeing his 
beard, or his cheek if he had no beard, 
with a slow match, was also much prac- 
tised. And perhaps as effectual, in the 
long run, as either, was the barrel. Here 
the subject to be operated upon was 
placed in a cask, his arms being kept at 
full stretch through holes in the sides, his 
legs projected through similar holes in the 
bottom, and his head through another in 
the top. In this situation the poor fellow 
was retained until he thought fit to dis- 
close his secrets. In the present instance 
the torture was neither long nor violent. 
The prisoners spoke immediately, and, to 
the chagrin of the Dutch, every one of 
them confirmed the story. The pilot ad- 
ded that he meant to have taken no small 
share in a certain plot for the destruction 
of the squadron, which has been mentioned. 
This bit of communication was unfortunate 
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for him. Worse still, in the strict exam- 
ination to which the captors immediately 
subjected The Good Jesus and all her be- 
longings, including the pilot himself, they 
found exactly a pound of gold stowed 
away in the lining of his nether garment. 
From that hour the Hollanders regarded 
themselves as deeply injured men, and the 
— as a nation of rascally cheats, 
of whom the pilot was a fair and there- 
fore thoroughly hateful specimen. The 
man, in short, was doomed. Four weeks 
after he was charged with asserting that 
the. Dutch had attempted to poison him. 
It was added that he had sought to get up 
a conspiracy amongst his fellow-prisoners 
—a charge, considering the number of 
these prisoners, almost as absurd as the 
other. But ridiculous as the accusation 
was, it sufficed. The pilot was brought 
to trial thereon, convicted of course, and 
thrown into the sea with a couple of 
heavy shot tied to his legs. 

In another month the helm of The Good 
Jesus broke from its fastenings, and as the 
bark had been leaking frequently for some 
time, this accident determined them to de- 
stroy her, which they did. At last, on the 
morning of the 15th of September, after a 
voyage of four months, they reached the 
Ladrones. There they procured a much 
needed .supply, of provisions and water, 
and ec the character which preced- 
ing navigators had assigned to the island- 
ers. Indeed their arrant knavery utterly 
amazed the honest Dutchmen. Resuming 
their course for the Philippines, they 
breasted Cape Espiritu Santo on the 14th 
of October. They cruised about the neigh- 
bouring seas for the next two months, 
finding the natives of the Philippines a 
gentle race, whom the Spaniards left pretty 
much to themselves —a few priests and 
tax-gatherers scantily distributed through 
their villages sufficing to keep them in or- 
der. For a week or two the Dutch, pre- 
tending to be Spaniards, did a profitable * 
trade with them. Then the character of 
their visitors oozing out, the islanders 
avoided the ships, and nothing more was 
to be obtained except by force, which Van 
Noort was not slow toemploy. He threw 
parties ashore in all quarters, shot down 
the natives when they resisted, and burnt 
and pillaged to any extent. And he did 
much the same on the ocean — stopping 
every sail he met, no matter what its na- 
tionality, and helping himself with small 
scruple to the cargo. Spanish bottoms he 
invariably destroyed; the others -he gen- 
erally dismissed, detaining, however, the 
pilots, if he suspected them to be skilful. 
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In this kind of warfure he gained a few re- 
cruits, and lost several officers and men 
that he could ill spare. Five of the latter 
were murdered by the crew of a Chinese 
junk, with whose lading they had been 
taking liberties. But decidedly the com- 
rade most regretted by the seamen of the 
Maurice was Master John Calloway, mu- 
sician, of London. This worthy in char- 
acter and career was quite a curiosity. 
Born under a hedge somewhere near 
Shepherd’s Bush, he had been reared in 
Alsatia, where he had learned to play the 
violin, and to cut a caper, a purse, ora 
throat, with about equal dexterity. After 
a youth of fiddling, brawling, and stealing 
in the metropolis, he found his way to 
Holland, in one of those troops of volun- 
teers of villanous character with which 
Great Britain has so long been in the 
habit of accommodating her neighbours. 
After due experience of the wars —run- 
ning the gauntlet half-a-dozen times, and 
escaping the gallows twice, — on one occa- 
sion by throwing dice for his life with a 
fellow-reprobate and winning the cast, and 
on another by turning hangman himself: 
he had finally taken service with Van 
Noort, in a fit of despair caused by the ob- 
duracy of a Dutch widow, whose exuber- 
ant beauties he had contrived to fall in 
love with. Afloat he was always getting 
into scrapes; and always getting out of 
them, for his fiddle was indispensable. 
This respectable artist purloined a brandy- 
flask from one of his comrades during 
a foray ashore, got drunk, lagged behind, 
and was never heard of aftcrwards by his 


comrades, who could have better spared a 


very much better man. 

Here, too, they saw the last of the ne- 
groes whom they had pressed from The 
Good Jesus. One of the pair managed to 
escape during a dark night, “contrary to 
the promises which he had made to remain 
in the Dutch service.” Suspecting that 
this was a portion of a plot, the general 
commanded the other negro to be “ex- 
amined.” The man refusing to reply, his 
judicious examiners stripped him naked, 
and tied him in the rigging with his face 
to the sun, and his arms and legs extended 
in the shape of the letter X, which was 
the approved form of spread-eagling. A 
couple of hours in this position rendering 
him sufficiently tractable, he was taken 
down. Le then confessed that, not only 
had he been privy to his comrade’s design, 
but that he would certainly have accom- 
panied him had he considered the oppor- 
tunity a safe one. “Seeing the ingrati- 
tude of tliese Moors, that all the good treat- 





ment lavished on them had been thrown 
away, and that they were always disposed 
and ready to betray him,” the indignant 
commander ordered this particular speci- 
men of the race to be shot through the head 
with anarquebus. The sentence was duly 
exeeuted; but not until the executioner 
had made the poor negro testify with his 
dying breath to the truth of the story con- 
cerning the gold which had been flung into 
the sea off the Peruvian coast. 

This kind of cruising went on so profit- 
ably and agreeably that a council of war, 
which assembled towards the end of No- 
vember, decided that they should await 
the change of season in the bay, where the 
Maurice then lay at anchor, some thirty 
miles to the west of Manilla. By this 
time their numbers had fallen to eighty, 
of whom twenty-five were on board the 
yacht. But expecting no more formidable 
opposition than they had hitherto encoun- 
tered, they considered themselves quite 
strong enough for any exertion that was 
likely to be demanded of them. The 
Maurice could make little way against the 
brisk north-west wind, so she lowered her 
topmasts and remained at her moorings, 
while the Concord, a handy little craft, 
kept prowling about, making numerous 
prizes, all of which she brought to the an- 
chorage. On the 9th of December she 
carried one thither, whose cargo, consist- 
ing of an ardent spirit distilled from a 
species of cocoa-nut, was peculiarly ac- 
ceptible. There was no lack of other 
good things either, nor of dusky beauties 
from the neighbouring islands to share. 
So time sped delightfully with the rovers 
until Tuesday the 14th of December. 
Early that morning two vessels appeared 
in the offing. But the Concord had sailed 
overnight on a cruise, and, therefore, they 
excited no suspicion at first. As they 
drew nearer, however, it was clear that 
they were large and heavily armed ships, 
and that they were bearing down under a 
press of canvas for the Maurice. The 
Dutch were surprised; but there was 
nothing very amazing in the occurrence. 
Manilla was a great commercial port, and 
they had been making havoc of its trade 
for the last six weeks. Their ravages, 
indeed, had become intolerable, and the 
Spaniards had determined to destroy them, 
cost what it might. Seeing the character 
of the approaching ships, the crew of the 
Maurice hurried their visitors, male and 
female, into their boats, beat to quarters 
and prepared for action — running up their 
topmasts in the first instance, and serving 
every man on board with a liberal meas- 
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ure of spirits mixed with gunpowder in 
the second. The foe advanced too rap- 
idly to allow them to weigh anchor, so 
they slipped their cables and stood out 
through a fleet of canoes to meet him. 
Before, however, the Maurice could gather 
much headway, the Spanish admiral was 
upon them. He received and returned a 
broadside, and then the vessels closed 
with acrash. They were lashed together 
in a twinkling, and a dense mass of Span- 
iards, many of them clad in mail, dashing 
on board the Maurice, quickly cleared the 
deck. This achievemert would have 
closed the action in modern times, but not 
so 300 years ago. The towers carried fore 
and aft by the vessels of that period, much 
as they impeded their sailing, were exceed- 
ingly useful as defences. Many asea-fight 
then took place in which, thanks to these 
towers, the assailants were eventually re- 
pulsed after having been masters of the 
~ deck for hours.* Van Noort’s battle, 
therefore, did not really begin until it had 
reached the point whereat the fights in 
which Nelson and Cochrane won their 
fame were wont tocease. The Hollanders 
retreated — some to the poop, others to 
the forecastle, and the remainder below. 
And from these strongholds they kept up 
a destructive fire on the enemy. But the 
Spanish vice-admiral was rapidly approach- 
ing to sustain his chief, and had he been 
allowed to range alongside unchecked, it 
would have gone hard with the Maurice. 
At this juncture the gallant little Concord 
rounded a neighbouring point and dashed 
straight at the second Don. The latter 
turned aside to meet the puny challenger, 
with whom he was soon engaged in mortal 
strife. Being farther from the shore, this 
pair fell into a current and drifted quickly 
away, involved in a cloud of smoke. ‘ The 
fray still raged between the principals. 
While one party of the Spaniards main- 
tained the deck of the Maurice, another bat- 
tered her with cannons, and to both the 
Dutch replied with right good-will. Their 
chiefest contest, however, lay with the 
boarders, whom they pelted, and who 
pelted them in turn, with an infinite variety 
of deadly missiles, and not a few disgusting 
ones. The assailants being uncovered, fell 
fast. But the disparity of numbers began to 
tell at length on the weaker party, some of 
whom even spoke ofsurrender. Van Noort 
was applying the match toa cunningly-pre- 
pared fire-work, which promised to work 
much destruction among the Spaniards, 


* Sir William Monson relates, that he was one of 
a party thus expelled from a Spanish carrack after 
having held the deck for no less than twelve hours, 
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when the word reached his ears. Grim 
with powder and bedaubed with blood as 
he was, the admiral much resembled an 
Indian in his war-paint. And not less 
fiercely savage was the course he adopted. 
“ Surrender! who talks of surrender?” 
questioned he, starting up. Then without 
waiting a reply, he swung his match into 
a flame; and rushing to the powder mag- 
azine, he swore, with a voice that out- 
roared the din of the battle, to blow thom 
all “to deepest hell” the moment they re- 
laxed their exertions. “Amen!” yelled 
“the consoler of the sick,” who was work- 
ing a gun right lustily. Van Noort was 
emphatically a man of his word, so his 
crew resumed the fight with double fury. 
Seeing the determination of their antago- 
nists, the Spaniards in turn lost heart. 
Crowding back to the galleon, they cast 
loose the fastenings, which they had been 
so eager to twine three hours before. But 
one of their anchors caught the fore- 
shrouds of the Maurice, and the vessels 
maintained their deadly proximity a little 
longer. This, however, was not an im- 
pediment that could long restrain the 
panic-stricken crowd. Some of the 
shrouds were cut, others gave way, and 
the antagonists drifted asunder, both in 
wretched plight; but the Spaniards in by 
far the worse condition, having been terri- 
bly mauled by cannon-shot near the water- 
line. Hardly, then, had she forged clear 
of the Dutchman, than she lurched heavily 
to leeward, lifted her stern high in the air, 
and dived bow foremost to the bottom, 
where she lay with her mastheads above 
water. _“ Then,” says the narrator of the 
voyage, “did we see the surviving Span- 
iards, to the number of 200 or more, seek- 
ing to prolong their lives by swimming 
and shouting misericordia.” The Dutch, 
however, had no leisure to attend to them 
just at once, for their own vessel was dan- 
gerously on fire between decks. The con- 
flagration was extinguished at length by 
dint of great exertion, whereupon the 
Hollanders fell on their knees, to thank 
the God of Battles for their victory. The 
“consoler of the sick,” stripped to the 
waist, and terrible as a priest of Odin at 
the Yule sacrifices, breathed a short fierce 
prayer that harmonized well with the 
reeking carnage round him, and then the 
victors rose to deal with the swimming 
foe. One half of these had already fol- 
lowed their ship to the bottom; others 
had been rescued by native boats; and the 
rest met with no mercy. Tacking hither 
and thither through them, the Maurice 
ran many of the swimmers down, while 
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her crew “struck the heads of the rest,! nounced themselves spice-merchants. The 
and thus drove them under water,” —an|admiral’s experience had taught him to 
atrocious deed, but unfortunately a com-! distrust these people, but he had no ob- 
mon one in sea-fights “ beyond the line!” | jection to do a little profitable business 
The Dutch had-seven killed and twenty-| with them. After prowling about for 
six wounded in this desperate encounter, | some hours the visitors departed, promis- 
so that there now remained in the Maurice | ing to reappear shortly with such a supply 
but twenty-two sound men. As for the! of pepper as should satisfy the Dutch. 
little Concord, they saw her in the dis-| They returned on the lst of February, 
tance close under the lee of the other] bringing with them a fourth, who spoke 
Spaniard with the Dutch flag struck. She} “good Flemish”—but no pepper. Van 
was evidently a prize. Bnt the Maurice| Noort’s suspicions were now thoroughly 
was in no condition to attempt a rescue,| roused, so he seized his visitors and 
so turning her head towards Borneo, she| clapped them in irons. Then hurrying 
sped away before the wind, and soon ran/|his preparations he got his ship afloat and 
the pair out of sight. Van Noort after-|his cargo on board in three days more. 
wards heard that the crew of the yacht| On the 4th he sailed from Java through 
had been carried into Manilla and every|the Straits of Bali, which he entered in 
man of them hanged as pirates. The/|the tail of a cyclone. Next morning he 
Fuegians were avenged. sighted a “great ship,” which had evi- 
Steered by a Chinese pilot, they skirted| dently suffered severely from the storm. 
the long island of Palawan, repairing their} Her masts were reduced to stumps, her 
damaged rigging as they went. They| upper works were shattered, and she was 
made a good deal of water, for their hull| drifting helplessly with the tide. The 
had been shattered by numerous gales,) Portuguese in the Maurice recognized the 
but, most of all, by the Spanish bullets.| wreck at once, and declared it to be that 
It was necessary that they should speedily | of “the great Malacca galleon.” “But 
reach a port wherein to refit. Christ-| this is not her course,” observed Van 
mas found them off Labuan, not so cele-| Noort; “how, then, came she hither?” 
brated then as now. As usual, the day | “She was armed for an expedition to Am- 
was made a festival, but the. mirth was} boyna, where the natives are now in re- 
not very uproarious ; the recent fight and| volt,” explained the merchant. “Per- 
its results hung too heavily on their} haps,” replied Van Noort; “ but I shrewd- 
spirits. Next morning they anchored in| ly suspect that yonder carrack was in- 
the port of Borneo. Here they found a)tended to deliver the pepper which you, 
good specimen of the semi-barbarous des-| my friends, had prepared for me.” 
potisms that are still far too numerous; Here the voyage ceases to interest. 
on the shores of the eastern seas. The|The Maurice sped across the Indian 
authorities were corrupt, treacherous, and! Ocean and doubled the Cape of Good 
cruel, and the people altogether demoral-| Hope early in April. The last week of 
ized. The Dutch were not long in dis-|that month she spent at St. Helena. 
covering that they must not think of ca-| Then traversing the torrid zone and the 
reening in Borneo. Every one of the; European Seas without accident, she 
nine days they remained there revealed; reached Rotterdam on the 14th of August, 
some cunning plot or other for their de-| 1601, after an absence of nearly three 
struction, They were compelled, there-| years. 
fore, to put to sea much sooner than they} Van Noort’s voyage is one of many that 
liked — on the 5th of January, 1601, steer-| illustrate the evils, in the shape of rapine 
ing for Java. Knowing nothing of these| and massacre, which sprang from the 
seas, they were quickly bewildered among} Papal grants to Spain and Portugal. But 
its countless islands, and beat about for| these grants were not unproductive of 
eleven days without being able to extri-| good. Had they not been made, the 
cate themselves. At last, on the 16th,| tropic seas would have remained free to 
they caught sight of a native bark, andj;all. And in consequence navigation and 
sailed in pursuit. Overtaking it, they} the kindred sciences—whose develop- 
compelled its master to pilot them to; ment, be it observed, has rendered the 
Java, where they arrived on the 28th. | modern world so utterly unlike the an- 
Van Noort now careened, keeping up a|cient—would have stood comparatively 
brisk trade the while with the Javanese,| still. Ships of the old vicious forms 
and thus turning most of his plunder into! would have continued to creep along the 
pepper. ‘Two days after his arrival he | coasts; seamen to content them with the 
was visited by three Portuguese, who an-' miserable appliances of their fathers; as- 
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tronomers to be mere fortunetellers; and| “the name Margaret occurs in the blank 


mathematicians little more than contriv-| leaf of the cover.” 


ers of automata and calculators of clock- 
work. But the Peninsular monopoly of 
the older and easier routes changed all 
this. It compelled the other nations into 
newer and more perilous tracks. These 
tracks in their turn required better ships 
and seamanship, and infinitely superior 
science, which were all produced with as- 
tonishing rapidity ; and with them great 
events— Columbus and America being 
the immediate result of the Bull which 
ave Portugal the seas and lands south of 
Jape Nun; and Magellan and the Pacific 
the offsprings of the line drawn to the 
west of the Azores by Pope Alexander VI. 


From The Athenzum. 
WYATT’S POEMS. 
British Museum. 

In the years 1815, 1816, Dr. Nott pub- 
lished his edition of the poems of the 
Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and stated that he used for the text of the 
latter two manuscripts, one belonging to 
Dr. Haringtov, of Bath, which he called 
Wyatt’s own MS., and the other the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
which he described as “a small folio of 
225 pages. It contains Wyatt’s pieces 
almost exclusively. Written for the most 
art in one handwriting.” This latter 
1S. is now No. 17492 of the additional 
MSS. in the British Museum. In further 
description of the volume, Nott pointed 
out that “at the bottom of each piece (of 
Wyatt’s) is added, generally speaking, 
either ‘finis qd. Wyatt’ or a single ‘ W.,’ 
or the initials ‘T. W.’”; and that “ Scat- 
tered throughout are a few other pieces 
in the handwriting of different people.” 
Of these, one he ascribed to Surrey, and 
the other names he noticed were Anthony 
Lee, “in all probability the person who 
married Wyatt’s sister,” Richard Hatfield, 
and Harry Stuart, as also the initials “ T. 
H.,” “ A. F.,” and “ E. K.,” or Sir Edmund 
Knyvet. But he added, “who made the 
collection, or who was the original owner 
of the MS., there is nothing that enables us 
to say for certain.” ,He conjectured the 
owner might have been Lady Mary How- 
ard, who married in 1533 Henry Fitzroy, 
Duke of Richmond, or Margaret, sister of 
Wyatt, and wife of Anthony Lee; for he 
had noticed at page 143 of the MS. the in- 
scription “Madame Margaret et Madame 
de Richemont,” and had observed that 





Nott thought highly 
of the manuscript, and pointed out that it 
corrected some omissions in Tottel’s edi- 
t.on, and gave many poems not preserved 
elsewhere, though some of them were in 
general circulation, such as “ Blame not 
my lute,” and “ My pen take pain.” 
Now, what Nott failed to discover —the 
owner of the manuscript — is revealed in 
the inscription of the name Margaret, 
which he had noticed on the “ blank leaf 
of the cover,” only he overlooked three 
letters which follow it, and which give the 
lady’s surname. The writing is very faint 
and the leaf is torn, but what is still legi- 
ble of the name is “ Margaret How .. .,” 
and this is proved by comparison of the 
handwriting to be the autograph signature 
of Margaret, wife of Lord Thomas Howard 
in 1536, and of Matthew Stewart, Earl of 
Lennox in 1544, the daughter of Henry 
the Eighth’s sister, Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, Countess of Douglas, and the 
mother of Lord Daraley. But, missing 
the identification of this signature, he 
overlooked also another interesting fact, 
viz., that the volume contains several sets 
of verses composed by Lady Margaret 
herself, and in her own handwriting, 
chiefly addressed to her first and short- 
lived husband, Lord Thomas Howard, son 
of Thomas second Duke of Norfolk, and 
half-uncle to the Earl of Surrey; and 
moreover that on some of the pages are 
also verses by this unhappy nobleman to 
Lady Margaret probably written by his 
own hand. The full interest of the vol- 
ume will appear from a minute descrip- 
tion of its contents. 

From leaf 2 to 25 are poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and others; as one by 
Anthony Lee, who married Wyatt’s sister, 
one by Richard Hatfield, and one by 
Mary Shelton, daughter of Sir John Shel- 
ton, of Norfolk, the mistress, as Nott states, 
of Surrey’s intimate, Thomas Clere. From 
leaf 26 to 39 are sets of verses by Lord 
Thomas Howard, apparently in his own 
hand-writing, on ruled lines. From leaf 
30b to 39) are other poems printed as Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s, but in a different hand 
from that of the first series. From leaf 
40 to 44 are poems in Lady Margaret's 
handwriting, but one of which is priuted as 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s. The copy inthe MS. 
varies considerably from that in print. 
Leaves 445 to 47d have four pieces, two of 
which are subscribed with the initials “ T. 
H.” Leaves 47b to 54 have more poems 
by Wyatt, in the first hand. On leaf 55 
is a poem by Surrey, in the handwriting 
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of Mary Shelton. On leaf 57 are two 
stanzas signed “ Hary Stuart,” written in! 
the beautiful hand of Lord Darnley, and | 
addressed to a lady. From leaf 58 to 68 
are twenty-three sonnets, three only of | 
which occur amongst Wyatt’s printed 
poems. Seven of them are in Lady Mar-| 
garet’s handwriting, and of these one is in | 
pencil; one is in Mary Shelton’s, one in 
Lord Thomas Howard’s, hand. Two of 
them are by “E. Knyvet,” and one by 
* Lanseles.” After several blank leaves, 
Wyatt’s poems are again continued from 
leaf 69 to 87, and are followed by pieces 
of Lady Margaret and Lord Thomas 
Howard to leaf 93, the last entry. This 
latter series of Wyatt’s poems includes 
pieces which he is believed to have written 
during his retirement at the close of his 
life. It appears, therefore, that the vol- 
ume mainly contains poems of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, but not entered continuously, nor 
by one hand; and that insertions have 
been added in different parts of it, princi- 
pally by Lord Thémas Howard, and his 
wife, Lady Margaret, in their own hand- 
writing, partly by Mary Shelton, Sir Ed- 
mund Knyvet, and a few others, including 
Harry Stuart, afterwards Lord Darnley. 
On the fly-leaf at the beginning, on which 
is inscribed the name Margaret How/[ard], 
are also'to be found the names “ Henr . .” 
and “ Mary Shelton.” The binding is con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so, with the ear- 
lier entries in the book, and on the covers 
are the ciphers “M. F.” and “S. E,” 
stamped in gold, perhaps at a later 
period. 

The verses of Lord Thomas Howard are 
addressed to his newly-married wife, la- 
menting their forcible separation and his 
confinement. It is plain, therefore, that 
they were written during his imprisonment 
in the Tower of London, in the year 1536 
on account of his secret marriage with 
Lady Margaret Douglas, and where he 
died in the same year. In one of his son- 
nets he says — 


Alas, me thynke the[y] do me wronge 
That they wold haue me to resyne 
My tytle, wych ys good and stronge, 
Yt I am yowrs and yow ar myne. 
I thynke the[y] wolde that I sh olde swere 
Yowr company for to forsake; 
But ons ther ys no worldly fere 
That cawse me such an othe to make. 
In another — 
Now may I morne as one off late, 
Dryuen by force from my delyte; 
And can not se my louely mate, 


| 


| 





To whom for euer my hart ys plyte, 
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Alas that euer pryson stronge 
Sholde such too louers seperate; 

Yet thowgh ower bodys suffereth wronge, 
Ower hartes shalbe off one estate. 


Aud again — 
The one of us from ye other they do absent, 
Wych unto us ys a dedly wond; 


Seyng we loue in thys yntent 
Yn Godes laws for to be bownd. 


One of the pieces in his handwriting is 
a copy of a sonnet addressed to him by 
Lady Margaret after their separation, 
promising to reward his sufferings with 
eternal love. And this is followed by his 
answer, beginning — . 


To yowr gentyll letters an answere to resyte, 
Both I and my penne thereto wyll aply. 


And ending — 


For terme off lyfe thys gyft ye haue, 
Thus now adwe my none swete wyfe 

From T. H.,; wych nought doth crave 
But you, the stay off ali my lyfe. 

And the [they] that wold other bate or stryfe 
To be tyed wyth yn ower louyng bandys, 

I wold the were on Goodwyn Sandys. 


To this succeeds a sonnet in a despair- 
ing strain, and in which he contemplates 
his approaching death; and he writes at 
the head of it — 


And now my pen, alas! wyth whych I wryte 
Quaketh for drede off that I muste endyte. 


The sonnets entered in Lady Margaret’s 
handwriting are not apparently of her 
composing. One isamong Wyatt’s printed 
poems. Some verses, however, written by 
her at the end of the volume, are evidently 
herown. She represents herself as having 
assembled around her, seemingly in the 
Tower, her father and others of her friends, 
and announces to them her resolution to 
put an end to her life, in order to be 
restored to 





the sweet presence 
Of hym that y hau caseyt [cuusel] to dy. 


They are in three stanzas, and must have 
been written immediately after Lord 
Thomas Howard’s death, in 1536. They 
are as follows : — 


Now that ye be assembeled heer, 
all ye, my frynds, at my request, 
specyally you, my father dere, 
that of my blud ar the nerest, 
thys unto you ys my request, 
that ye woll pacyenlly hyre, 

by thys my last words opprest, 
my testament yntyer. 
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And thynk nat to ynterrupte me, 
for syche wyse provyded haue y, 
that thoght ye welld yt woll nat be, 
this touer ye se ys strong and hye, 
and the doores fast barred haue y 
that no whiyht my purpose let shold, 
for to be quen of all Ytaly 

nat on day lengere leve y wold. 


Wherfor, swet father y you pray 
ber thys my deth with pacyence, 
and tourment nat your herys gray, 
but frely pardoun myn ofence, 
sythe yt prosedeth of loues feruence 
and of my harts constancy, 

let me nat from the sweat presence 
of hym that y haw caseyt to dy. 


There are five sonnets in the handwrit- 
ing of Mary Shelton, one of which has 
been printed by Nott among Wyatt’s 
oems. Darnley’s love-verses are as follow. 
‘rom the tone of them, one may conjec- 
ture that they were intended for the: eye 
of Mary Queen of Scots: — 


My hope is yow for to obtaine, 

Let not my hope be lost in vaine. 
Forget not my paines manifolde, 

Nor my meanyage to yow vntoulde. 
And eke withe dedes I did yow craue. 
Withe swete words yow for to haue. 


To my hape and hope condescend, 

Let not Cupido in vaive his bowe to bende, 
Nor vs two louers, faitbfull, trwe, 

Lyke a bowe made of bowynge yewe. 

But now receaue, by your industrye and art, 
Your humble seruant Hary Stuart, 


Against a sonnet on leaf 6b, commenc- 
ing “ Suffryng in sorrow,” Lady Margaret 
has written in the margin “ Forget thys” 
and “ Yt ys worthy,” while against several 
other pieces, by Wyatt she has written 
simply “and thys,” or, as in one instance, 
against the verses beginuning “ And wylt 
thow leve me thus?” the words “and thys 
chefly,” as if in reference to her bereave- 
ment by the death of Lord Thomas 
Howard. Against a sonnet on leaf 81, be- 
ginning “ Now all of change must be my 
song,” she has written “ Lerne but to syng 
yt.” It is evident, therefore, that she was 
at one time the owner of the volume; but 
from the circumstance that the verses of 
Lord Thomas Howard are, as they seem 
to be, written with his own hand it may be 
conjectured that it had previously belonged 
to him, and was intended to be a collection 
of the poems of Wyatt primarily. On be- 
ing thrown into prison in 1536 for his pre- 
sumptuous marriage with Lady Margaret 
Douglas, he wrote in it the passionate 
verses dictated by his unhappy fortune. 
At his death, it would come into the pos- 
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session of his widow. Thirty years later, 
her son, by her second husband, contrib- 
uted to the collection. 

The presence of Mary Shelton’s name 
on the fly-leaf, as well as of her handwrit- 
ing in three or four of the sonnets, one of 
which Nott claims as by Wyatt, is not so 
easy to account for. It may be that the 
volume was her property before it came to 
the hands of Lord Thomas Howard; per- 
haps given to her by Surrey’s friend and 
her lover Thomas Clere. It is enough that 
by establishing the ownership of Lord 
Thomas Howard and Lady Margaret, we 
obtain an early limit of date for the com- 
position of certain of the poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt; for the series at the be- 
ginning of the volume, though not those 
at the end, were certainly written before 
Lord Thomas added his verses in the year 
1536. We also get specimens of ver- 
sification by Lord Thomas Howard, his 
wife, Lady Margaret, and her son, 
Henry Stewart, afterwards Lord Darnley. 
Whether Dr. Nott was justified in ascrib- 
ing to Wyatt all the poems which he col- 
lected from this manuscript will be deter- 
mined by a future editor of the poet’s 
works. But he fell into a mistake when 
he read a half-effaced subscription to the 
sonnet beginning “ My fearful hope” as 
“Finis qd Wyatt,” and that to the response 
to it as “Finis qd Surreye,” and printed 
them as Surreys. The subscriptions are 
“ Finis qd Nobodye,” and “ Finis qd Sum- 
bodye,” and the poems are more likely to 
be Wyatt's than Surrey’s. I cannot trace 
Wyatt’s own handwriting in any part of 
the book; but it is worthy of remark that, 
according to Dr. Nott, he also was a 
prisoner in the Tower in or about the year 
1536. 


SCIENTIFIC USE OF THE MONT CENIS 
TUNNEL. 

At the sitting of the French Academy 
of Sciences on the 18th inst., M. Elie de 
Beaumont read an elaborate paper on the 
scientific instruction which may be derived 
from a close examination of the collection 
which is to be exhibited in the School of 
Mines in Paris of specimens of the strata 
obtained from the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
This collection, which consisted originally 
of only 127 specimens, has received 69 new 
specimens, which brings the total number 
to 196 altogether. 

The total vertical thickness of the strata 
explored was more than 7,009 metres, 
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The general colour is grey, or, rather, 
black, and the colouring matter is mostly 
carbon. Very few fossils were met with, 
having been destroyed by the subsequent 
crystallization. 

The disturbances which have created 
Mont Cenis and made it emerge from the 
bottom of the sea have produced many 
cracks and faults. But all these faults 
have been filled up with quartz in a per- 
fect manner in relatively modern times. 
The infiltration amounts practically to 
nothing. The only spring which was dis- 
covered is situated near Modane, and gives 
only seven gallous per minute. The water 
is cold. The contractors were obliged to 
send to Modane and Bardonnéche for the 
water required for drinking, and for grind- 
ing the stone. : 

font Blanc, although 4,800 metres 
above the level of the sea, is ofly 3,500 
above its own base. The vertical section 
of the perforated strata is thus equal to 
two Mont Blancs; and it is something like 
one whole Himalaya. M. Sismonda, Pro- 


fessor of Geology at Turin, presented to 
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the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin, in 
the sitting of the 5th of December, 1866, 
a paper entitled Nuove osservazioni geolo- 
giche sulle rocce anthracitifere delle Alpi, at 
the end of which was printed a map drawn 
by M. Sismonda twenty-five years ago, 
and exhibiting the theoretical succession 
of strata. Everything was found in the 
place where it was supposed to be by M. 
Sismonda. 

No artesian well has ever given an op- 
portunity of comparison with the perfora- 
tion of Mont Cenis, as the deepest bored 
by European engineers is only 1,090 me- 
tres, and by the Chinese only 3,090 me- 
tres. 

The Academy listened during more than 
an hour to the lecturer. M. Faye pre- 
sented to the learned Perpetual Secretary 
the hearty thanks of the Academy, and 
expressed a wish that a series of pendulum 
experiments should be conducted on the 
top of Mont Cenis as well as in the central 
part of the tunnel, to test the effect of the 
mass of the mountain on the time of the 
oscillations. 





AN interesting description of the salt lakes of 
Australia is given by a writer in the Sydacy 
Empire, who, speaking of the salt lakes and 
mineral springs on the Paroo, says : — ‘* These 
wells are a real curiosity to many, if not to all. 
Mounds of earth rise about ten or fifteen feet 
over the surface, no doubt thrown up by the 
force of the water; they form a kind of oasis in 
the wilderness, and have saved the lives of 
mapy a weary wanderer. These mounds can 
be seen for miles. The water is very clear and 
soft. It is impregnated with magnesia, soda, 
and alum. It is very palatable to drink, and I 
think very wholesome. The water does not 
flow after touching the surface; but as soon as 
it overflows the fort-like basin sinks into the 
earth. The alum and soda crack under your 
feet as you walk round these wells like frozen 
snow Sand-storms occasionally set in with 
great violence, sweeping along and drifting like 
snow; but in this it differs, that nothing is 
proof against its penetrating propensity. It en- 
ters your eyes, your nose, your mouth, your 
ears; even your very skin seems gritty from it, 
and everything is covered with it. It enters all 
culinary matters, so that while it lasts you are 
continually eating, drinking, and wearing sand. 
As an instance, the first evening I entered the 
Faroo, one of the sand-storms set in, and after 
viewing one of those beautiful clear lakes, in 
which we thought we could quench our thirst, 
having had nothing to drink since the morning, 





what was our surprise, I might almost -say de- 
spair, to find that the water was salt as brine, 
The driving sand beat with such fury that we 
could not see each other on the road. Our 
party numbered five, and I took the bridle and 
saddle off my horse and let him go shift for him- 
self, Ilay down, putting the saddle between 
myself and the storm for shelter. The morning 
at last came, and I found at abcut five miles 
distant my party, horse and water.” 


CatirorntA AcADEMY oF Scrences.— Mr. 
Dall called the atteution of the members to some 
shells of oysters that had been transplanted from 
the Eastern States, and which during the last 
twelve months had been growing mm the waters 
of the bay. ‘The recent growth of these oysters 
had been modified in a manner so that they cor- 
responded very closely to that of our native 
oyster. In the eastern oyster the shell is white 
and smooth, whilst our bay oyster has the shell 
much corrugated, of a brown colour, and fre- 
quently with purple stripes between the ridges, 
Now the recent growths of the shell of these 
transplanted eastern oysters exhibit the same 
corrugations as our native, the colour is de- 
cidedly more brown than in the east, and pur- 
plish stripes are frequently found between the 
corrugations, Nature. 





